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Corps  values 

Navy  SEAL-type  training  for  Police  Corps  recruits  questioned 


In  the  years  since  the  Police  Corps  program 
was  introduced  to  a decidedly  mixed  welcome 
from  law  enforcement  professionals,  some  of 
those  who  were  initially  enthusiastic  about  the 
plan  to  supply  police  departments  with  federally 
subsidized,  college-educated  recruits  have  now 
soured  on  it,  saying  its  intensive  military-style 
training  is  incompatible  with  today's  model  of 
policing 

The  Police  Corps's  perceived  shortcomings  — 
as  well  as  its  virtues  — were  scrutinized  recently 
in  an  investigative  series  by  two  reporters  from 
The  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat.  The  newspaper 
also  closely  examined  the  way  in  which  the 
Police  Corps  mirrors  the  world  view  of  its  creator. 

; Adam  Walinsky.  and  how  his  determination  to 
retain  authority  over  the  program,  often  to  the 
point  of  micromanagement,  has  put  him  at  odds 
with  state  and  local  law  enforcement. 

According  to  reporters  Tony  Bridges  and 
Paige  St.  John,  law  enforcement  officials  in 
nearly  a dozen  slates,  including  Florida  and 
Texas,  have  expressed  concern  that  the  values 
espoused  by  the  Police  Corps  will  reverse  the 
recent  trend  that  has  seen  police  make  themselves 
a part  of  the  community,  rather  than  outsiders 
who  believe  themselves  above  the  public  they 
serve. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  aggressive 
Navy  SEAL-type  training  that  Police  Corps 
cadets  undergo,  according  to  The  Democrat.  It  is 
a six-month.  16-hour  daily  drill  which  in  some 
states  includes  a “Hell  Week."  the  firing  of  live 
ammunition  over  recruits’  heads  and  a style  of 
\ 


hand-to-hand  combat  deemed  so  potentially 
dangerous  by  authorities  at  one  Florida  training 
academy  that  the  city  of  Tallahassee  has  pulled 
out  of  the  program. 

In  Ibxas,  law  enforcement  officials  insisted  to 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  which  oversees  the 
Police  Corps,  that  the  Police  Corps's  boot  camp 
academy  fosters  an  unwelcome  “elitist"  mentality. 
Said  Ed  Lainc.  who  helps  develop  training  for  the 
Texas  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement;  "We 
don't  want  an  elite  corps,  nor  do  we  want  elitists, 
because  they  would  not  be  serving 
communities... they  would  be  dictating.  We've 
made  so  much  progress,  and  when  we  hear 
someone  talking  like  this,  it's  scary.” 

Police  ofilcials  in  Portland,  Ore.,  describ«Ml  to 
The  Democrat  their  frequent  confrontations  with 
Walinsky  over  the  training  and  physical  fitness 
standards  imposed  by  the  program.  Walinsky. 
according  to  the  newspaper,  told  them  that  if  they 
did  not  follow  the  Justice  Department's  training 
requirements,  which  he  helped  write,  the 
department  would  get  no  money  for  Police  Corps 
cadets. 

Witnesses  told  the  reporters  that  behind  closed 
doors.  then-Cliief  Charles  Moose  gave  the  63- 
year-old  attorney  a firm  “No  thank  you”  and  then 
a ride  to  the  airport. 

“Had  it  not  been  for  his  political  contacts.. .his 
aggressiveness.  Police  Corps  never  would  have 
existed."  said  Roy  Kindrick,  a former  Portland 
police  captain  who  fought  with  Walinsky  over  the 
shaping  of  the  state's  program.  "But  he  wanted  to 
take  control,  and  his  military  approach... the  Navy 


Seal  kind  of  occupying  force  (philosophy)  is  not 
where  community  policing  is  going.  He  is  the  lest 
person  in  the  world  who  should  have  his  hands  on 
the  training,” 

Although  the  Police  Corps  concept  was 
created  in  1982  by  Walinsky  and  former  Philadel- 
phia crime  reporter-tumed-sociologist  Jonathan 
Rubinstein,  it  became  a reality  dunng  the  early 
1990s  when  Walinsky  was  able  to  use  political 
connections  that  dale  to  the  Kennedy  years,  when 
he  was  an  aide  to  U.S.  Senator  Robert  F. 

Kennedy,  to  drum  up  support  for  his  pet  project. 

In  addition  to  winning  support  from  Lieut. 

Gov.  Kathleen  Kennedy  Townsend  of  Maryland 
— the  eldest  child  of  the  late  Senator  Kennedy  — 
and  from  Representative  Barney  Frank,  a 
Massachusetts  Democrat,  he  also  succeeded  in 
making  his  project  part  of  the  1994  Violent  Crime 
Control  Act.  according  to  The  Dcmocnit. 

The  Police  Corps  began  as  a pilot  program  in 
six  states,  including  Maryland,  hut  has  since  been 
implemented  in  14  states  and  is  gearing  up  in  12 
more.  The  original  concept  has  not  changed: 

States  recruit  college  students  or  recent  graduates, 
offering  up  to  $30,000  in  scholarships  in 
exchange  for  four  years  of  service  as  a police 
officer,  TTiose  departments  that  hire  Police  Corps 
graduates  also  receive  $40.{KX)  over  the  four 
years,  with  states  getting  millions  in  federal 
money  to  creole  special  training  academics,  .said 
The  Democrat. 

Since  1997.  $54  million  ha.s  been  spent  on  the 
Police  Corps  program  to  put  just  246  officers  on 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Unprecedented  RICO  suit  against 
police  is  a bad  fit,  LA  officials  say 


The  plaintiffs  in  a racketeering  suit 
filed  against  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Depanment  still  have  a long  way  to  go 
before  they  may  be  able  to  collect  dam- 
ages. according  to  some  legal  experts, 
but  the  fact  that  such  a claim  was  suc- 
cessfully lodged  in  the  first  place  is.  if 
not  unprecedented  in  law  enforcement. 


then  at  least  highly  controversial. 

U.S.  District  Judge  William  Rea 
ruled  on  Aug.  28  that  the  beleaguered 
police  department  may  be  sued  under 
the  federal  Racketeenng  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  Act  (RICO).  The 
suit  stems  from  last  year’s  scandal  in 
the  Rampart  Division,  which  so  far  has 


resulted  in  more  than  100 criminal  con- 
victions being  tossed  out.  and  more  than 
70  officers  investigated.  At  least  five 
officers  have  been  arrested  and  face 
criminal  charges. 

Moreover,  the  current  $100  million 
in  damages  officials  estimate  having  to 
pay  to  plaintiffs  in  dozens  of  lawsuits 


would  be  tripled  should  the  city  lose  in 
court. 

Two  days  after  Rea’s  ruling.  Deputy 
City  Attorney  Paul  N.  Paquette  a.skcd 
that  the  city  be  allowed  to  challenge  the 
decision  before  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  on  the  grounds  that  funda- 
mental legal  issues  were  at  stake.  Un- 
der court  rules,  an  appeal  cannot  be  filed 


Criminal  justice  innovations  earn 
a place  in  the  limelight  for  three  agencies 


A community-oriented  policing  ini- 
tiative in  California  that  targets  at-nsk 
youths  and  their  families,  a program 
that  has  reduced  violence  in  New  York 
City’s  jails  and  an  alternative  to  juve- 
nile incarceration  being  practiced  in 
Oregon  are  among  the  25  programs 
chosen  last  month  as  finalists  for  the 
Innovations  in  American  Government 
Awards- 

The  award,  which  recognizes  pub- 
lic-sector agencies  that  have  found  cre- 
ative ways  to  resolve  internal  or  exter- 
nal issues  confronting  them,  has  had  85 
percent  of  its  winners  over  the  past  14 
years  see  their  ideas  replicated.  The 
winners,  who  will  be  announced  on  Oct. 
12.  each  get  a $100,000  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation;  all  finalists  get 
$20,000  grants. 


In  Redlands.  Calif.,  police  have  ef- 
fected a 36-percent  decrease  city  wide 
in  major  crimes  over  the  past  three  years 
through  the  Risk  Focused  Policing  pro- 
gram. The  initiative,  launched  in  1997, 
created  a partnership  between  law  en- 
forcement and  the  city’s  Unified  School 
District  to  measure  community,  family, 
school  and  peer  group  risk  factors. 
Housing,  senior  services  and  recreation 
also  became  part  of  the  police  depart- 
ments effort  to  enhance  the 
community's  “problem-solving 
toolbox."  The  program  makes  use  of 
computer-mapping  software,  as  well. 

“By  consolidating  police,  recreation 
and  housing  services  into  one  focused 
approach,  we  aim  to  reduce  the  factors 
which  place  our  youth  at-risk  for  sub- 
stance abuse,  delinquency,  violence. 


dropping-out  of  school  and  teen  preg- 
nancy," said  Chief  Jim  Bucermann.  "In 
doing  so.  we  are  leveraging  our 
community's  investment  in  public 
safety  by  attempting  to  control  crime 
before  it  occurs." 

Since  the  implementation  of  Risk 
Focused  Policing,  the  city  has  seen  par- 
ticipation in  its  local  drug  court  rise  by 
70  percent,  and  recidivism  drop  by  3 
percent  to  6 percent.  Program  retention 
IS  up  7 percent  and  home  visits  of  cli- 
ents grew  from  10  picrcent  to  45  per- 
cent. 

The  Innovations  Program  also 
singled  out  the  New  York  City  Depan- 
ment of  Correction’s  Total  Efficiency 
Accountability  Management  Systems, 
which  was  created  in  1996  to  address 
the  problems  of  inmate  violence,  em- 


ployee absenteeism,  low  morale  and 
overtime  control.  Under  TEAMS, 
slashings  and  stabhingsin  the  city's jails 
have  been  reduced  by  a reponed  93 
percent  and  ovcnimc  has  been  cut  by 
44  percent. 

Said  Bernard  B.  Kerik,  former  com- 
missioner of  Correction  and  now  the 
city's  police  commissioner  "The  selec- 
tion of  TEAMS  as  a finalist  serves  to 
encourage  correctional  administrators 
to  keep  seeking  new  ways  to  improve 
conditions  and  operations  — for  in- 
mates, staff  and  the  public." 

In  Deschutes  County.  Ore.,  officials 
were  able  to  implement  a plan  that  cams 
funds  for  crime  prevention  at  the  same 
lime  that  it  provides  juveniles  offend- 
ers with  a highly-structured  program  in 
Continued  on  Page  7 


without  Rea's  consent.  However,  even 
with  the  judge’s  approval,  the  appeals 
court  could  still  refuse  to  hear  the  mat- 
ter. 

Said  plaintiffs’  attorney  Brian  C. 
Lysaght:  "We  think  this  is  a frivolous 
exercise  on  their  part.  Wc  doubt  that 
Judge  Rea  will  certify  an  appeal  or  that 
the  Ninth  Circuit  will  be  interested  m 
reviewing  it  in  the  pretrial  stage." 

The  federal  court's  ruling  was  made 
on  behalf  of  Louie  Guerrero,  36.  whom 
Rampart  officers  arrested  in  1997. 
Guerrero,  who  served  time  in  prison  and 
was  later  released,  claims  the  charges 
were  fabricated  and  sued  for  alleged 
civil  nghts  and  racketeering  violations, 
according  to  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 

With  as  few  as  two  violations  for 
bribery  or  extortion  within  a decade  to 
prove  a “pallem  of  illegal  activity."  a 
plaintiff  under  the  RICO  law  can  allege 
a broad  range  of  cnminality.  Accord- 
ing to  Myma  Racdcr,  u law  professor 
at  Southwestern  University,  the  law  was 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Police  forces  in 
small  towns  in  easicm  Connecticut  arc 
facing  staff  shortages,  in  part  because 
a healthy  economy  has  created  compe- 
tition in  the  job  market.  Another  prob- 
lem. however,  is  that  in  towns  like 
Colchester  where  only  four  of  the  eight 
officer  positions  arc  filled,  and 
Moniville  which  has  filled  only  15  of 
22.  there  is  a resident  state  trooper  sys- 
tem where  officers  are  considered  con- 
stables and  their  duties  don't  include 
investigations.  Montvillc  is  considering 
moving  to  an  independent  police  de- 
partment 

MAINE  — Pittsfield  Police  Officer 
Daryl  D.  Whitley  was  arrested  Sept.  7 
on  a domestic-assault  charge  and  has 
been  suspended  without  pay.  The  sus- 
pension IS  the  second  in  the  olTicer’s 
career,  following  one  in  1995,  when  he 
was  a Penobscot  County  deputy,  for 
alleged  misconduct  with  a I6-year-uld 
girl.  Those  charges  were  dropped  be- 
cause of  a lack  of  evidence,  If  he  is  con- 
victed this  time  he  will  probably  lose 
his  Job  in  light  of  federal  guidelines  that 
would  prohibit  him  from  carrying  a 
handgun. 

MARYLAND  — An  FBI  investigation 
into  a recent  shooting  of  an  unarmed 
man  by  police  officers  in  Prince 
George's  County  will  bring  the  num- 
ber of  investigations  involving  Prince 
George’s  officers  to  13.  The  Justice 
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Department  is  said  tu  he  moving  toward 
a larger  civil  nghls  mvcsiigalion  of  the 
county  police  force. 

MA.SSACHUSEITS  — The  city  of 
Methuen  claims  (hat  a former  police 
officer  who  has  filed  a discrimination 
complaint  had  “cast  u spell”  on  the  po- 
lice chief.  While  the  attorney  for  plain- 
tiff Carolyn  J.  Marcello  called  the  fear 
of  a hex  ridiculous.  Chief  Bruce  A. 
MacDougall  says  that  it  sheds  light  on 
the  officer’s  frame  of  mind.  Marcello 
claims  that  a history  of  injuries  made 
her  the  subject  of  bias  and  sexually 
charged  comments.  The  town’s  position 
is  that  her  behavior  has  been  erratic  and 
she  could  not  perform  the  basic  func- 
tions of  a police  officer. 

NEW  JERSEY  — A federal  appeals 
court  has  upheld  New  Jersey's  method 
of  applying  Megan's  Law.  in  which  po- 
lice and  prosecutors  give  the  public  in- 
formation about  sex  offenders  who  live 
nearby  but  forbid  people  to  use  further 
methods  in  spreading  the  information. 
The  ruling  was  prompted  by  a dispute 
between  the  attorney  general's  office, 
which  wrote  the  guidelines,  and  the 
public  defender's  office,  which  claims 
that  the  current  system  disregards  the 
ex-convict's  right  to  be  left  alone.  Cit- 
ing 40  cases  in  which  information  cir- 
culated well  beyond  the  intended  audi- 
ence. the  public  defender's  office  in- 
sisted that  proper  safeguards  arc  not  in 
place.  The  judge  maintained,  however, 
that  the  public’s  right  to  know  far  out- 
weighs a convicted  sex  offender’s  right 
to  privacy. 

The  Passaic  City  Council  has  turned 
down  u request  by  the  Mayor  Margie 
Scmler  to  hire  u full  time  director  of 
the  police  department  at  a salary  of 
$95,000.  Instead,  the  City  Council 
president  suggested  that  a former  po- 
lice lieutenant,  whom  the  mayor  has 
opposed,  would  do  the  job  on  a part- 
time  basis  for  $10,000.  The  issue  has 
been  bogged  down  in  a stalemate  for 
three  years, 

NEW  YORK  — Three  full-time 
Niagara  Falls  police  officers  will  be 
assigned  to  the  new  Niagara  Falls  High 
School,  as  part  of  a trend  across  the 
country  to  make  officers  more  acces- 
sible to  students  since  the  Columbine 
shootings.  The  officers  have  each  been 
on  the  force  for  10  years  and  have  back- 
grounds in  community  service,  the  Po- 
lice Athletic  League  and  housing  A 
renewable  federal  grant  will  pay  the 
officers’  salaries  and  benefits  lor  three 
years. 

Hudson  City  Police  Chief  Glenn  Mar- 
tin was  suspended  without  pay  Sept,  6 
for  allegedly  falsifying  department 
records.  Lieut.  Ellis  Richardson  was 
named  acting  chief 

The  Schenectady  City  Council  on  Sept. 

1 1 unanimously  adopted  legislation 
culling  for  the  State  Police  to  be  given 
jurisdiction  for  policing  the  city.  Mayor 
Albert  Jurczynski,  however,  feels  that 
the  city’s  problems  are  no  worse  than 
those  of  any  other  urban  area  and  that 
instead  additional  funds  should  be  paid 
to  city  police  for  overtime  — a posi- 
tion that  Police  Chief  Gregory 
Kaezmarek  supports.  Jua'/ynski  plans 
on  riding  along  w-ith  patrol  officers  for 
20  hours  a week. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — in  Providence, 
where  the  police  have  been  working 


more  than  a year  without  a contract,  the 
police  union  has  reached  a tentative 
two-year  agreement  with  the  city  that 
would  boost  officers'  wages  by  3.25 
percent  a.s  of  last  Jan.  1.  and  another 
3.7S  percent  as  of  last  July  I.  It  also 
gives  officers  such  benefits  as  health 
coverage  that  extends  to  eligible  same- 
sex  domestic  partners,  an  extra  day  off, 
and  an  attendance  incentive  of  $500  if 
officers  don't  use  any  of  their  sick- 
leave,  The  contract  still  requires  the 
approval  of  the  full  union  membership 
and  the  City  Council. 


FLORIDA  — A 32-year  veteran  of  the 
Hillsborough  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment, Cpl.  William  Knowles,  was 
found  dead  in  his  car  Sept.  7.  of  an  ap- 
parent self-inflicted  gunshot.  Knowles 
did  have  some  health  problems  but  was 
not  having  any  professional  problems 
and  was  a highly  respected  member  of 
the  department. 

Some  county  law  enforcement  officers 
in  Florida,  with  help  from  the  OnStar 
satellite-based  navigation  system  from 
General  Motors,  tracked  and  caught  up 
with  a carjacker  after  chasing  him 
across  Hillsborough  and  Pinellas  coun- 
ties. The  suspect,  who  struck  a tree  and 
fled  the  scene,  did  not  match  earlier 
descriptions,  prompting  police  to  look 
for  a possible  accomplice. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Emma  Honon,  the 
assistant  police  chief  in  Goodman,  was 
shot  several  times  and  killed  while  call- 
ing in  for  help.  It  was  suggested  that 
she  did  not  draw  her  gun  against  her 
assailant,  fellow  officer  Edward  Myers, 
because  he  was  married  to  her  sister. 
Myers  was  charged  with  a count  of 
capital  murder,  which  carries  the  death 
penalty,  and  two  counts  of  aggravated 
assault.  He  was  said  to  have  been  an- 
gry with  a work  schedule  Horton  had 
assigned  him  because  it  interfered  with 
another  police  job  he  had  in  Lexing- 
ton. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — The  Durham 
County  Sheriff's  Department  is  going 
high-tech  by  equipping  l(X)  patrol  cars 
with  laptops  and  modems  that  will  al- 
low deputies  to  run  license  plate  checks, 
electronically  submit  incident  reports, 
and  receive  dispatch  information  about 
criminal  records  and  potential  hazards. 
The  SI. 3-million  system,  provided  by 
Visions  Software  of  North  Carolina,  is 
being  paid  for  mostly  with  grant  funds. 

Police  m Southport  have  dedicated  a 
telephone  line  for  community  members 
to  cull  in  with  information  on  drug 
crimes  and  general  problems.  An  of- 
ficer or  clerk  will  answer  the  special 
number  from  7:(X)  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M, 
daily. 

Currituck  County  Sheriff  Glenn 
Brinkley  and  deputy  James  Henry 
Lantz  were  indicted  Sept.  5 on  charges 
of  assaulting  u child  under  12.  A girl 
with  a history  of  violent  behavior  was 
picked  up  and  brought  to  the  county  jail 
alter  she  was  found  walking  the  streets 
with  an  ax  and  a crowbar.  While  there, 
a former  deputy  told  the  Stale  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  she  was  struck  by 
Brinkley  after  she  spit  in  his  face. 


Brinkley  has  retired  since  the  incident. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — For  less  than 
$500,  the  Bluffton  Police  Department 
has  set  up  a local  lab  to  analyze  mari- 
juana and  test  fingerprints.  Detective 
Mark  Allman  and  Officer  Thomas  Lov- 
ing are  both  certified  to  perform  chemi- 
cal tests  on  marijuana,  which  previously 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  Stale  Law  Enforce- 
ment Division  in  a process  that  had  a 
turnaround  time  of  up  to  three  weeks. 
The  procedure  will  now  take  about  10 
to  15  minutes.  Eventually,  the  depart- 
ment hopes  to  also  get  a machine  to 
test  blood  alcohol  and  other  updated 
equipment. 

TENNESSEE  — The  Tennessee  High- 
way Patrol  is  adopting  the  Help  Elimi- 
nate Auto  Thefts  (HEAT)  program,  m 
which  motorists  agree  to  put  decals  on 
their  cars  that  give  the  police  the  right 
to  stop  them  at  any  time  between  1 and 
5 A.M. 

VIRGINIA  — Nine  patrol  dogs  in  the 
K-9  units  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  Roanoke.  Botetourt  and  Giles  coun- 
ties recently  received  protective  vests 
donated  by  the  Maupin-Sizemore  Foun- 
dation. Marjorie  Maupin,  the 
foundation's  principal  member,  said  she 
fell  that  the  dogs  deserved  the  same 
protection  as  their  human  trainers. 

The  Christianburg  Police  Department 
received  the  first  place  award  for  high- 
way safely  from  the  Virginia  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  a third  place 
award  from  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  This  is  the  third 
year  that  the  department  has  won  the 
state  association's  award,  which  is 
based  on  enforcement  efforts,  training, 
and  statistics. 

Richmond  Police  Officer  Gerald  O, 
Brandon.  32.  was  arrested  Sept.  1 after 
being  indicted  on  two  felony  counts  of 
embezzlement.  Brandon  was  placed  on 
administrative  leave  without  pay  pend- 
ing further  investigation. 

The  DNA  evidence  in  the  case  against 
condemned  killer  Derek  Rocco 
Bantabei  is  reported  missing  and  Gov. 
Jim  Gilmore  has  ordered  an  investiga- 
tion. Bamabei  maintains  that  the  evi- 
dence. a fingernail  clipping  and  rape 
sample,  would  exonerate  him  in  the 
1 993  rape  and  murder  of  a 1 7-year-old 
student  at  Old  Dominion  University. 
The  victim's  bloodstains  were  found  in 
several  spots  in  Bamabei's  room  where, 
he  claims,  they  had  engaged  in  consen- 
sual sex.  His  experts  contend  that  the 
missing  evidence  would  have  shown 
that  another  man  also  had  sex  with  the 
victim  that  night. 


ILLINOIS  — A federal  civil  jury  has 
found  Aurora  police  officer  Mark  Moss 
blameless  in  the  shooting  death  of  a 
suspect.  Moss  had  gone  to  the  scene  of 
a domestic  dispute  where  Dennis  Young 
aimed  a pellet  rifle  at  him.  Defense  at- 
torneys argued  that  the  officer  had  no 
way  of  knowing  that  it  was  a pellet  nfle. 

Following  the  death  of  Sgt.  Alane 
Stoffregen  in  a scuba  diving  accident, 
the  Chicago  Police  Department  have 
hired  Dive  Rescue  International  of 


Colorado  to  better  tram  officers  in  both 
basic  and  advanced  diving.  The  depart- 
ment also  plans  to  purchase  more  boats 
for  the  marine  unit. 

The  Waterloo  City  Council  has  voted 
against  a proposed  tax  increase  to  pay 
for  more  police  officers,  believing  that 
the  city  will  be  in  a better  financial  po- 
sition in  a few  years.  Although  he 
doesn't  feel  the  department  is  short- 
staffed.  Police  Chief  Paul  Stokes  had 
submitted  the  proposal  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  city's  growth.  Currently, 
there  are  12officers  in  the  city  of 7,000. 
The  Illinois  average  is  2.2  officers  per 
1,000  residents. 

Sean  McClearey.  an  applicant  for  the 
police  department  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Edwardsville.  was  turned 
down  because  he  has  tattoos  — a grim 
reaper,  a woman's  face,  a black  rose  and 
a dragon,  among  others  — which  the 
department  believes  could  repulse  the 
campus  community. 

INDIANA  — The  St.  Joseph  County 
Police  Department  on  Sept  13  launched 
its  first  citizens  police  academy. 
Completion  of  the  course  will  qualify 
volunteers  to  perform  supportive  duties 
like  vehicle  identification  checks  and 
record  keeping,  thus  enabling  officers 
to  spend  more  time  on  patrol. 

A 16-year  veteran  Lake  County  police 
officer  killed  himself  outside  a local 
elementary  school  Sept.  6.  Conflicting 
sources  described  Cpl.  William  F. 
Henderson  as  a happy  man  in  good 
standing  with  the  department  or  as  a 
man  in  emotional  urmoil  suffering 
from  money  problems  and  under  inves- 
tigation for  drug  use.  Henderson  had 
been  hired  by  his  uncle,  who  was  later 
forced  to  step  down  as  sheriff  after  be- 
ing convicted  of  federal  racketeering 
and  corruption  charges. 

OHIO  — Officer  Kevin  Crayon  of  the 
Cincinnati  Police  was  dragged  800  feet 
to  his  death  after  shooting  and  killing  a 
1 2-year-old  boy  when  trying  to  grab  the 
ignition  keys  in  a car  the  boy  was  driv- 
ing. Witnesses  say  the  boy  backed  the 
car  out  of  a convenience  store  parking 
lot  on  Sept.  1 . almost  hitting  small  chil- 
dren when  Crayon  asked  to  see  his  li- 
cense. The  officer  held  on  to  the  car  and. 
pulling  out  his  revolver  while  being 
dragged,  shot  the  boy  in  the  chest. 

A new  shuttle  service  has  gone  into 
service  to  transport  Columbus  police 
employees  from  a remote  parking  lot 
to  their  downtown  headquarters.  Park- 
ing was  becoming  such  a problem  that 
the  headquarters-based  detective  divi- 
sion was  having  trouble  filling  positions 
because  patrol  officers  didn’t  want  the 
extra  expense  of  parking. 

Frazeysburg  Police  Chief  Shane 
Mattingly  resigned  Sept.  5 after  admit- 
ting to  making  unwarranted  sexual  ad- 
vances to  a woman  who  had  culled  him 
with  a complaint. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  in  Cin- 
cinnati alleges  that  the  city  is  violating 
a 1981  decree  that  ordered  it  to  retain 
five  years  of  records  relating  to  all  po- 
lice hiring  and  personnel  operations. 
The  FOP  has  asked  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  to  issue  a temporary  restraining 
order  and  permanent  injunction.  The 
current  practice,  according  to  the  union, 
is  to  destroy  all  police  promotional  tests 
and  materials  shortly  after  scoring. 
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WISCONSIN  — A federal  judge  has 
upheld  a jury's  decision  to  award  Mil- 
waukee police  ofTicers  Rod  Gustafson 
and  Javier  Cornejo  each  $10,000  in 
compensatory  damages  and  $180,000 
in  punitive  damages,  for  what  they  see 
as  retaliation  for  exercising  their  right 
to  free  speech.  The  two  had  made  com- 
ments about  changes  in  policy  which 
attracted  news  coverage,  and  claim  that 
as  a result  they  were  transferred  from 
the  elite  tactical  unit  to  street  patrol. 

The  board  of  Dane  County  has  ap- 
proved the  purchase  of  1 1 5 bulletproof 
vests  for  the  sheriff's  office.  The 
$20,000  allocated  by  the  board  will  be 
matched  by  a federal  grant. 

Chippewa  County  Deputy  William 
Kelly  is  seeking  nearly  $1  million  in 
damages  from  the  shenff's  department 
and  a dispatcher.  Kelly,  who  was  shot 
six  times  at  the  scene  of  a domestic  in- 
cident. is  claiming  negligence  because 
the  dispatcher  was  told  that  the  assail- 
ant had  a weapon  but  did  not  give  Kelly 
that  infonnation. 


KANSAS  — Topeka  police  olTicials, 
concerned  by  the  city’s  fifth-place  rank- 
ing in  the  FBI’s  1999  preliminary  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports,  did  a comparative 
study  of  six  other  cities  with  lower 
crime  rates  to  find  out  what  Topeka 
might  be  doing  wrong.  Deputy  Chief 
Ed  Klumpp,  who  visited  the  cities  in 
Texas.  Oklahoma.  Iowa.  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  discovered  that  that  cities 
with  low  crime  rates  typically  don’t 
have  major  problems  with  drugs,  af- 
firming the  department’s  belief  that 
much  of  Topeka’s  crime  is  drug-related. 
The  fifth-place  national  ranking  was 
reportedly  fueled  largely  by  Topeka’s 
No,  2 ranking  in  larceny. 

MINNESOTA  — State  Patrol  CpI. 
Theodore  Foss  was  killed  Aug,  3 1 dur- 
ing a traffic  stop  near  Lewiston.  He  was 
standing  near  a car  he  had  slopped  for 
speeding  when  a Federal  Express  truck 
hit  his  car.  Foss,  who  died  at  the  scene, 
was  the  first  Minnesota  trooper  killed 
in  the  line  of  duly  since  1997. 

Former  Faribault  police  officer  Harold 
Nielsen  pleaded  guilty  Sept-  1 1 to  a 
felony  charge  of  terroristic  threats,  in 
connection  with  an  off-duty  incident  in 
which  he  rammed  a student's  car  and 
chased  him  with  a knife.  Nielsen,  whose 
blood  alcohol  level  was  .17  when  he 
was  arrested,  claims  that  he  was  so  in- 
toxicated he  has  no  memory  of  the  in- 
cident. He  surrendered  his  license  to  be 
a peace  officer. 

MONTANA  — The  Montana  Supreme 
Court  on  Sept.  1 1 issued  a 4-3  decision 
that  puls  additional  burdens  on  police 
to  verify  an  informant’s  credibility.  John 
Reesman  of  Gallatin  County  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  drug  possession  after 
officers  found  LSD  in  his  bedroom,  but 
then  argued  that  officers  did  not  have 
legal  cause  to  obtain  the  search  war- 
rant. The  officers  had  relied  on  infor- 
mation given  to  them  about  a marijuana 
growing  operation  by  both  a confiden- 
tial informant  and  an  “anonymous  citi- 
zen". The  court  agreed  with  Reesman 
and  found  that  the  police  had  done  noth- 


ing to  corroborate  the  source. 

NEBRASKA  — Steve  Bade  was  hired 
Sept.  11  as  the  new  police  chief  in 
Atkinson,  even  though  the  city’s  mayor 
and  City  Council  knew  that  Bade  was 
facing  citations  for  allegedly  peeking 
in  the  window  of  a couple’s  motel  room. 
Bade  was  with  the  North  Platte  police 
before  he  resigned  Sept.  5.  Police  there 
had  cited  Bade  on  suspicion  of  unlaw- 
ful intrusion  and  official  misconduct  by 
a public  servant. 

After  an  inquiry  that  included  testimony 
from  30  witnesses  and  100  evidence 
exhibits,  a Douglas  County  grand  jury 
has  declined  to  indict  a white  Omaha 
police  officer  in  the  July  19  shooting 
of  a black  man.  Officer  Jerad  Kruse  shot 
George  D.  Bibins,  a suspected  car  thief, 
seconds  after  Bibins  crashed  into  a tele- 
phone pole,  ending  a high-speed  chase, 
Kruse  will  not  return  to  regular  police 
duties  until  an  internal  police  investi- 
gation is  complete. 

An  Auburn  police  sergeant  was  con- 
victed Sept.  7 on  two  counts  of  "op- 
pression under  color  of  office."  A 
Nemaha  County  judge  ruled  that  Brian 
L.  Smith  used  his  position  in  one  inci- 
dent to  purchase  two  rifles  at  reduced 
prices  from  a man  he  had  found  sleep- 
ing in  a parked  car.  and  in  another  case 
to  confiscate  beer  and  liquor  from  two 
men  who  were  never  charged  with  a 
crime.  Smith  faces  a $ 1 ,000  fine  and  a 
six-month  jail  term  on  each  count. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — A plan 
launched  last  year  to  consolidate  emer- 
gency communications  for  Bismarck, 
Mandan.  Burleigh  and  Morton  counties 
has  run  into  difficulties  trying  to  rec- 
oncile the  different  computerized 
record-keeping  systems  of  the  police 
departments  involved.  A consultant 
hired  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
found  that  a single  site  would  result  in 
cost  efficiency  and  belter  service. 


ARIZONA  — The  Arizona  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a Pima  County  Supe- 
rior Court  judge  was  correct  in  ruling 
that  police  had  reasonable  suspicion 
when  they  searched  Paul  Matthew 
O'Meara’s  trunk  and  discovered  349 
pounds  of  marijuana.  An  earlier  ruling 
by  an  appellate  court  found  that  there 
was  not  reasonable  suspicion  when 
each  circumstance  — O’Meara  and 
other  men  switched  vehicles  several 
times,  several  U-lums  were  made,  the 
smell  of  fabric  softener  (often  used  to 
mask  the  smell  of  drugs)  was  present 
— is  looked  at  separately.  The  Supreme 
Court  opinion  noted  that  the  “whole 
picture"  provided  reasonable  suspicion, 

A Maricopa  County  shenff's  deputy. 
Tom  Travisano,  has  resigned  and  sev- 
eral other  employees  are  under  investi- 
gation for  allegedly  misappropriating 
seized  property  and  using  prison  labor 
to  work  on  personal  vehicles  of  employ- 
ees and  their  family  members.  One  in- 
mate and  a former  pnsoner  have  so  far 
come  forward  with  allegations. 

COLORADO  — "nie  lawsuit  filed  by 
l(J  Denver  police  officers  who  failed  a 


1 997  sergeant’s  exam,  which  they  claim 
was  scored  inconsistently,  may  be  inch- 
ing closer  to  a settlement.  The  Colo- 
rado Court  of  Appeals  ordered  that  the 
exam  be  thrown  out  and  that  the  dis- 
pute be  settled  or  the  28  officers  who 
did  pass  the  exam  would  be  demoted. 
Both  sides  have  agreed  to  settle  but 
have  not  yet  agreed  on  the  money 
amount. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Denise  Hill,  the 
widow  of  a state  police  lieutenant  who 
shot  himself  in  the  head  last  year,  is 
suing  the  state  Department  of  Public 
Safely.  She  claims  that  Michael  Hill 
committed  suicide  because  he  was 
Anglo  and  had  been  subjected  to  racial 
bias  and  harassment  by  the  department 
and  his  supervisor. 

The  Bernalillo  County  District 
Attorney’s  Office  will  ask  its  Legisla- 
ture for  $657,000  to  expand  its  rape 
investigative  unit.  While  there  appears 
to  have  been  a recent  jump  in  the  num- 
ber of  sexual  assault  cases,  officials 
can’t  tell  whether  more  have  actually 
been  committed  or  a greater  proportion 
of  victims  are  willing  to  report  the 
crimes. 

OKLAHOMA  — A high-speed  chase 
through  Oklahoma  City  ended  with  the 
deaths  of  two  law  enforcement  officers 
and  two  suspects.  Oklahoma  City  Po- 
lice Officer  Jeff  Rominger  was  in  pur- 
suit of  two  suspects  who  plowed  into  a 
tractor  trailer  and  then  into  the  car  of  a 
Highway  Patrol  Trooper,  Malt  Evans. 
Officer  Rominger’s  vehicle  then  hit  the 
wreckage.  Rominger.  like  Evans,  was 
on  his  way  to  assist  another  trooper  with 
a drug  stop  when  he  let  the  dispatcher 
know  he  was  involved  in  an  unrelated 
chase. 

The  'Alisa  District  Attorney  has  found 
Police  Officer  Debra  Balwin  justified 
in  the  shooting  of  two  intruders  in  her 
own  home.  She  had  stopped  there  while 
on  duty  to  use  the  bathroom.  When  en- 
countering the  intruders,  she  shot  and 
wounded  both.  Under  the  state’s  "Make 
My  Day"  law.  any  occupant  of  a dwell- 
ing may  use  deadly  force  against  some- 
one who  unlawfully  enters  the  dwell- 
ing. 

TEXAS  — Houston  Police  Officer 
Ernest  Jackson  II  has  been  relieved  of 
duty  after  being  charged  with  sexually 
assaulting  a child  and  indecency  with  a 
child  under  14. 

In  Rosenberg,  a man  was  charged  with 
the  1985  murder  of  his  sister-in-law 
based  on  evidence  found  through  new 
DNA  technology.  Semen  and  saliva 
found  on  the  body  of  Cathy  Keith  15 
years  ago  matched  DNA  from  Martin 
Tonn  Jr.  of  Destin.  Fla.  Keith’s  mother, 
Peggie  Keith,  was  also  found  murdered 
but  no  usable  DNA  evidence  was  found 
on  her  body.  Tonn  is  still  a suspect  in 
that  murder  as  well. 

A former  Houston  police  officer, 
George  E.  Collins,  was  acquitted  Sept. 
7 of  sexually  assaulting  a woman  he  had 
pulled  over  for  a traffic  violation.  While 
the  woman  claimed  that  there  was  only 
one  sexual  encounter.  Collins  main- 
tained that  he  and  the  woman  had  a brief 
sexual  relationship  and  that  the  woman 
held  a grudge  against  him  for  later  go- 
ing back  to  his  estranged  wife. 

In  Fort  Worth,  a former  police  officer 
was  given  probation  and  fined  in  the 


first  fraud  case  in  the  federal  Officer 
Next  Door  program  in  the  Northern 
District  of  Texas.  Through  the  program, 
David  Arthur  hud  purchased  a home  at 
half  the  market  value  and  agreed  to  live 
there  for  at  least  three  years.  Instead, 
he  rented  it  to  another  family  at  approxi- 
mately three  times  his  mortgage  pay- 
ment, The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  formed  a spe- 
cial fraud  tusk  force  to  inve.stigalc  simi- 
lar cases  involving  North  Texas  law 
enforcement  officers. 

The  entire  police  department  in  Bcuslcy 
has  been  shut  down  and  its  officers  sus- 
pended indefinitely  due  to  budget  prob- 
lems. The  city,  which  owes  the  state 
$88,000.  will  be  patrolled  by  the  Fort 
Bend  County  Sheriff’s  Department  un- 
til the  finances  can  be  restored. 


CALIFORNIA  — The  Oceanside  po- 
lice together  with  the  Oceanside  Uni- 
fied School  District  and  the  national 
organization  WeTip.  will  be  offering 
rewards  of  up  to  $1,000  for  infomia- 
tion  leading  to  criminal  convictions  for 
weapons  possession  on  school  cam- 
puses. The  "Gunstoppers"  program  will 
also  offer  $100  rewards  for  information 
leading  to  the  location  of  weapons 
where  there  is  no  conviction, 

The  Los  Angeles  District  Aiiomcy’s 
office  will  not  be  press  charges  against 
Marcus  Powell,  who  is  claiming  self 
defense  in  the  fatal  shooting  of  an  off- 
duty  Pasadena  officer.  Comeal  Milloy, 
The  investigation  revealed  that  Milloy, 
who  had  made  numerous  threats  over 
the  telephone  before  barging  into  the 
house  of  his  ex-girlfriend,  had  a his- 
tory of  domestic  violence.  Powell  is  the 
woman’s  new  boyfriend  and  was  at  her 
house  when  the  incident  occurred. 

The  Sanger  Police  Department  is  suf- 
fering from  a 22-percent  vacancy  rale. 
At  exit  interviews.  Police  Chief  John 
Bart  has  been  told  that  officers  with  a 
year’s  experience  can  make  up  to  $800 
more  a month  in  Fresno.  Because  of 
shon  staffing,  the  Sanger  department 
paid  $130,878  in  overtime  last  year. 

In  the  fourth  case  of  its  kind  nationally, 
murder  charges  have  been  brought 
against  three  men  in  Riverside  County 
after  someone  died  from  an  explosion 
in  a methamphetaminc  lab.  Ryan  Black 
opened  the  door  of  a methamphcLiminc 
lab  and  ignited  an  explosion  when  he 
flicked  on  his  lighter  to  have  a better 
look.  He  died  four  days  later  from  bums 
over  85  percent  of  his  body.  Black’s 
brother  and  two  others  were  charged 
with  murder  Of  the  four  cases,  this  is 
the  third  in  Riverside,  which  officials 
say  is  the  only  place  to  thus  far  secure 
a conviction  in  such  a case. 

HAWAII  — Using  money  obtained  in 
drug  asset  forfeitures,  the  Hawaii 
County  Police  Department  has  spent 
$72,218  on  defibrillator  kits  and  train- 
ing for  police  officers  in  the  use  of  the 
equipment.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  give 
heart  attack  victims  a better  chance  of 
survival. 

IDAHO  — The  Idaho  Falls  Police 


Department  will  be  reevaluating  its  pro- 
cedures for  serving  warrants  after  one 
incident  turned  fatal  Acel  Hines  was 
shot  by  officer  Richard  Lainhart  when 
he  went  to  serve  him  a warrant  for  dis- 
turbing the  peace.  The  officer  hiid  no 
lag  on  the  warrant  warning  of  potential 
violence  because  the  warrant  clerks  did 
not  know  that  this  chaigc  was  related 
to  an  altercation  with  police  officers. 
The  policy,  as  well  as  the  shooting,  is 
to  be  evaluated  by  a citizens  review 
board  and  police  officers. 

NEVADA  — Police  Chief  Joseph 
Santoro  of  Monrovia.  Calif,,  was  criti- 
cized by  Reno  officials  for  arranging  a 
one-way  ticket  back  there  for  a known 
sex  offender,  Ariimis  l.iiiares,  was  re- 
leased from  Nevada  State  Prison  after 
serving  five  years  of  an  eight-year 
prison  sentence.  He  was  turned  over  to 
the  federal  immigration  officials,  who 
released  the  Cubun-bom  Linares,  say- 
ing they  could  not  hold  detainees  when 
their  own  eountnes  won't  take  them 
buck.  Linares,  who  had  been  convicted 
of  lewdness  with  u child  younger  than 
14.  went  to  live  with  family  in 
Montoviu.  They  asked  him  to  leave 
when  they  suffered  harassment  from  the 
community  after  his  record  became 
known  through  the  state’s  Megan's 
Law.  Linares  then  asked  Santoro  to  send 
him  back  to  Nevada  where  he  could  get 
a job. 

WASHINGTON  ->The  state  Depart- 
ment of  Six’ial  and  Health  Services  was 
ordered  by  Gov.  Gary  Locke  to  revise 
its  sex  offender  housing  criteria.  The 
new  guidelines  from  DSHS  require  that 
such  housing  be  at  least  a quarter-mile 
from  schools,  duy-care  centers,  parks, 
places  of  worship,  and  schix)!  bus  stops. 
Police  response  time  will  also  be  cuii- 
Nidercd.  Public  hearings  on  the  new  sex 
offender  housing  criteria  will  he  held 
in  Spokane.  Olympia,  and  Yakima. 

A new  FBI  anti-terrorism  tusk  force 
based  in  .Seattle  will  join  about  30  such 
task  forces  formed  nationwide  to  draw 
upon  the  expertise  of  a variety  of  fed- 
eral, slate  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  task  force  will  focus  on 
a wide  range  of  crimes,  including  use 
of  weapons  of  muss  destruction,  plots 
to  disable  or  destroy  public  facilities, 
and  funncling  of  money  to  international 
terrorist  operations.  A smaller  task  force 
in  Spokane  will  concentrate  on  domes- 
tic terrorism. 

The  City  of  Seattle  has  agreed  to  pay 
former  police  trainee  Paul  Vang 
$80,000  to  settle  his  lawsuit  that 
claimed  he  was  discriminated  against 
for  refusing  to  cover  up  the  beating  of 
a black  teenager  by  three  white  offic- 
ers. Police  officials  said  that  Vang  was 
unstable,  but  at  his  current  job  in 
Appleton.  Wis..  Vang  wa.s  just  named 
officer  of  the  year. 

The  Washington  Supreme  Court  set 
precedent  when  it  upheld  a Court  of 
Appeals  ruling  that  police  could  be  held 
financially  liable  for  negligence  in  child 
abuse  investigations.  The  defendants, 
which  included  the  city  of  Wenatchee 
and  several  law  enforcement  officers 
from  the  Wenatchee  police  and  King 
County  Sheriff’s  Department,  us  well 
as  individuals  from  the  Department  of 
Social  and  Health  Services  and  the 
Child  Protective  Scn'ices.  were  respon- 
sible for  the  sinee-di.scrcdited 
Wenatchee  child  sex-ubuse  investiga- 
tions in  1994  and  1995. 
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People  & Places 


Trading 

uniforms 

Police  can  come  from  all  walks  of 
life,  but  It  IS  unlikely  thai  many  have 
walked  the  same  path  as  Lake  Helen. 
Fla  . officer  Anna  Haskins,  a 60-ycar- 
otd  nun  who  joined  the  department  in 
August 

As  Sister  George  Frederick,  the 
newest  officer  on  the  seven-member 
force  spent  25  years  as  a leather  and 
pnncipal  But  Haskins  said  she  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  becoming  a law  en- 
forcement officer  after  seeing  her 
brother  dressed  in  his  Monroe  County. 
Fla.,  Sheriff’s  Department  uniform. 

Haskins  entered  a convent  in  Al- 
bany. N.Y..  at  the  age  of  19.  In  1984. 
she  moved  to  Lake  Helen,  population 
2,500.  to  teach  at  a Catholic  school  in 
neighboring  DcLand.  Encouraged  by 
Police  Chief  Keith  Chester,  Haskins 
began  taking  classes  at  the  police  acad- 
emy at  night  while  teaching  math,  lit- 
erature and  religion  during  the  day. 

She  volunteered  at  the  department, 
then  after  retiring  from  teaching  last 
December,  underwent  the  same  eight 
months  of  insirucliun  us  the  younger 
recruits  There  were  times  during  the 
strenuous  training.  Haskins  said,  when 
she  had  to  ask  herself  if  she  wanted  to 
continue,  but  she  kept  plowing  ahead 

"She  said  she  always  wanted  to  be 
a cop,"  Chester  told  The  Associated 
Press  "I  told  her,  ’You’re  never  loo  old 
to  follow  your  dreams”’ 

Her  dream  became  reality  on  Aug. 
10.  when  Haskins  was  sworn  in 

In  addition  to  her  patrol  duties, 
Haskins  IS  Chester’s  assistunl.  a domes- 
tic violence  liaison  and  serves  as  a link 
to  the  town’s  senior  population.  There 
are  similurities,  she  s.nd.  between  be- 
ing an  educator  and  being  a police  of- 
ficer. "I  took  care  of  discipline  prob- 
lems." said  Haskins.  "And  wlial  do  we 
have  here’’  Discipline  problems  " 

Bumps  in 
the  road 

After  running  on  a plulform  that 
called  for  a state  criminal  investigation 
of  the  jail  administration,  a reorganiza- 
tion of  the  dcpanmcnl’s  reservist  pio- 
gram,  u private  accounting  audit  and  the 
implementation  of  a merit  hiring  pro- 
cedure. It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the 
transition  from  the  administration  of 
former  DcKalb  County.  Ga  . sheriff 
Sidney  Dorsey  to  that  of  newly  elected 
Sheriff  Derwin  Brown  is  expected  to 
be  riK'ky. 

Brown.  a 46-ycur-old  DcKalb  po- 
lice captain  who  won  a runoff  election 
on  Aug.  8.  said  he  bad  no  immediate 
plans  to  contact  Dorsey  "It  doesn’t  look 
like  It  is  going  to  be  a smiKilb  transi- 
tion given  the  circumstances  of  this 
race."  Brown  told  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  "The  biggest  problem  is 
pnoritizing  all  the  problems  that  need 
attention.  There  arc  so  many  of  them  *’ 
Shortly  after  the  July  18  primary, 
the  Georgia  Bureau  of  Investigation 
began  a probe,  which  is  still  commu- 
ing.  into  allegations  that  Dorsey  had 
staffed  his  pnvale  security  firm.  SID. 
Inc.,  with  on-duly  deputies  He  is  also 
accused  of  using  jail  inmates  to  fix  up 
pnvate  homes  m the  Atlanta  disinci  that 
his  wife.  Sherry . represents  as  a mem- 


ber of  the  City  Council. 

While  Dorsey’s  supporters  contend 
that  his  opponent  used  a racist  media 
campaign  to  pull  off  an  upset  victory. 
Brown  said  that  he  simply  waited  for 
the  voters  to  decide  as  allegations 
against  the  shenff  continued  to  mount 
during  the  campaign.  All  of  the  candi- 
dates m the  race  are  black 

In  referring  to  the  strength  of  black 
voters.  Brown  told  The  Joumal-Con- 
sliluiion;  "Demographics  have 
changed  Wc  have  to  deal  with  issues 
that  affect  the  whole  (communiiyl. 

Although  a merit  system  that  would 
standardize  procedures  to  hire,  pro- 
mote. discipline  and  fire  staff  within  the 
agency  arc  rare  for  sheriff’s  depart- 
ments in  Georgia,  according  to  the 
Slate's  sheriffs  assuciulion.  Brown 
called  It  useful  for  large,  urban  dcparl- 
mcnls.  His  first  order  of  business  would 
be  contacting  DcKalb  County’s  menl 
system  director.  Richard  Conley,  to 
implement  such  a system. 

Brown  also  said  he  would  contact 
the  sheriff  of  neighboring  Fulton 
County.  Jackie  Barrett,  for  help  in  re- 
organizing the  DeKalb  reserve  pro- 
gram. which  permits  unpaid  civilian 
volunteers  who  assist  in  depunmcnial 
duties  to  curry  department  identifica- 
tion. Brown  said  an  incident  two  years 
ago  m which  a man  carrying  a reserve 
deputy  curd  was  fatally  shot  while  al- 
legedly trying  to  extort  a Fulton  County 
business  consultant  raises  questions 
about  the  program’s  supervision.  "We 
have  no  idea  how  many  badges  ore  out 
there  |or|  who's  doing  what,"  he  said 

The  shcrilf-cleci  also  intends  to  fol- 
low up  on  his  campaign  promise  to  au- 
dit Dorsey’s  budget 

Considered  strongly  pro-labor. 
Brown  became  involved  in  a suit 
against  the  DeKalb  C'ounty  Police  Dc- 
partment  jusi  one  year  after  joining  the 
agency.  In  1980.  the  action  led  to  a fed- 
eral court  order  directing  officials  to 
staff  27  percent  of  supervisory  and  per- 
sonnel ranks  with  African  Americans 
by  1986. 

Then,  in  1998.  Brown  led  u move- 
ment to  unionize  DcKalb  police.  Al- 
though under  stale  law.  police  unions 
cannot  bargain  collectively  or  strike, 
more  than  460  officers  voted  to  join  the 
Laborers  Inlemalional  Union  of  North 
America.  Brown  said  he  supported 
changing  the  law. 

'Tin  pro-labor.”  he  said  "Thai's  no 
secret  i think  that  the  working  man  and 
woman  need  a voice." 

Say 

“Ahh” 

Better  community  relations  in  San 
Antonio  have  also  led  to  belter  eating 
for  officers  assigned  lo  the  police 
department's  Easlside  substation,  where 
u retired  couple  has  pmv  ided  them  w ith 
free  hot,  home-aKikcd  lunches  once  u 
month  tor  the  past  six  months 

Carule  Chatman.  64.  and  her  hus- 
band lug  tubs  of  spughclli  and  meal 
sauce,  enchiladas,  tamales,  sausage  and 
fried  chicken,  along  with  platters  of 
cornbreud  and  salad  lo  the  Easlsidc 
Police  Substation  on  every  second 
Wednesday  The  idea  came  to  her.  she 
told  TJic  San  Antonio  Express-News, 
while  watching  television. 

"1  have  been  asking  (the  Lord]  for 
something  to  do  for  him."  ('batman  told 
ThcExprcss-Ncws  "Hcsaid  'Fcedlhc 
police  ’ 1 said  'What'*'  And  he  said: 


’Feed  the  police!’" 

Chatman's  efforts  are  in  line  with 
law  enforcement’s  new  attitudes  to- 
wards the  community,  said  the  station’s 
captain.  Ron  Bruner  He  credits  such 
efforts  as  National  Night  Out  with  en- 
couraging greater  interactions  between 
police  and  citizens. 

"Across  the  city  in  the  past  few 
years."  he  told  The  Express-News, 
"we've  seen  an  increase  m the  number 
of  people  who  arc  witling  to  help  us  in 
all  sorts  of  ways." 

Police  said  that  Chatman  provides 
the  lunches  with  no  prompting  at  all. 
using  the  couple's  own  limited  income 
to  serve  up  the  feast  While  she  has  re- 
fused gifts  from  the  officers  in  the  past, 
during  lunch  last  month,  police  had 
Chatman’s  car  thoroughly  cleaned. 
They  gave  her  two  large  stuffed  ani- 
mals. and  a care  package  containing 
lotions,  bath  oils  and  u massage  cou- 
pon. 

"She  comes  in  here  with  her  own 
money  and  her  own  time."  said  Velia 
San  Miguel,  a senior  crime  analyst. 
"She  feeds  anybody  who’s  here,  the 
Xerox  guy,  anybody” 

Going  out 
in  style 

Police  officers  know  that  in  their  line 
of  work,  sudden  death  can  come  at  any 
time.  But  rare  is  the  officer  who  devel- 
ops the  kind  of  close  working  relation- 
ship to  the  trappings  of  human  mortal- 
ity as  Virginia  Stale  Trooper  T.C. 
Collins,  who  in  his  spare  time  is  a 
maker  of  horse-drawn  funeral  hearses. 

Collms  IS  a four-year  veteran  whose 
woodworking  hobby  took  a somewhat 
morbid  turn  two  years  ago  when  a lo- 
cal funeral  director  saw  the  picnic  table 
he  had  crafted  for  a neighbor.  "It  sounds 
ridiculous.  1 know."  David  Slorke. 
owner  of  Slorke  Funeral  Home  in 
Bowling  Green.  Va..  told  The  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispalch  "It’s  probably 
something  no  one  else  would  have  got- 
ten excited  about,  but  it  was  a nice  pic- 
nic table  ’’ 

Since  then,  Collins  Coach  Works 
has  built  five  carnages  and  refurbished 
several  more  in  the  barn  behind  the 
trooper’s  Port  Royal  home  Collins 
spends  between  1 0 and  40  hours  a week 
carving,  painting  and  designing  the 
hearses,  each  one  at  least  seven  feet 
long  to  accommodate  a full-size  cof- 
fin. The  outside  of  the  carnage  is  de- 
tailed with  torch-like  designs,  and  an- 
tique oil  lumps  sit  up  with  the  driver 
Collins  has  the  fabric  for  the  curtains 
made  at  a local  fabric  shop,  they  cover 
tempered  glass  windows  hung  with  red 
velvet,  lacc  and  tassels 

While  his  friends  tease  him  about 
his  sideline.  Collins  told  The  Times- 
Dispatch  that  as  an  officer,  he  secs  a lot 
of  death.  "You  have  lo  respect  the 
dead."  he  said  'The  luncrul  industry  is 
the  same  way  The  funeral  industry 
cares  for  ihe  living  . trying  to  make  the 
families  comfortable  That  helps  them 
thmugh  their  gnef." 

Collins  came  lo  law  enforccmcnl 
after  trying  his  hand  at  construction  and 
fumilure  building  With  no  experience 
or  education  in  criminal  justice,  it  took 
him  several  years  before  he  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Orange.  Va..  police  acad- 
emy in  the  early  1990s.  later  joining  Ihe 
Goochland  County  force  In  1996. 
Collins  was  accepted  by  the  state  po- 
lice academy 


But  his  woodworking  is  something 
different.  “It's  definitely  its  own  little 
niche."  he  said.  Collins’s  wife,  usually 
supponive.  has  drawn  the  line,  how- 
ever, at  her  husband’s  plan  lo  design 
and  build  his  own  coffin.  She  thought 
It  was  too  morbid,  said  Collins. 

"It’s  not  like  I’m  ready  to  go  or  any- 
thing." he  said.  “But  it’s  going  to  hap- 
pen sooner  or  later  to  all  of  us." 

Green 

light 

The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  last  month  bestowed 
first-place  honors  m the  1999  Chiefs 
Challenge  Competition  for  Traffic 
Safety  & Enforcement  on  the  Newport 
News,  Va..  Police  Department. 

A special  award  program  which  rec- 
ognizes outstanding  achievements  in 
promoting  traffic  safety  education  and 
enforcement,  the  Chiefs  Challenge 
award  will  be  presented  on  Nov.  14 
during  the  lACP's  annual  conference 
m San  Diego. 

Said  Newport  News  Police  Chief 
Dennis  A.  Mook  "Wc  are  honored  that 
the  lACP  selected  our  agency  for  this 
prestigious  award.  Newport  News  of- 
ficers place  traffic  safety  and  enforce- 
ment high  on  the  priority  list.  We  know 
that  citizens  care  about  and  appreciate 
our  work  m this  urea  and  for  us  lo  be 
recognized  at  the  national  level  means 
a great  deal." 

Where’d 
he  go? 

Is  Mel  Wiley  dead,  or  did  he  use  his 
skills  as  an  investigator  and  technician 
to  create  a new  identity  for  himself?  It 
is  a question  that  continues  lo  haunt 
residents  of  Medina  County.  Ohio,  since 
the  day  15  years  ago  when  Wiley,  the 
police  chief  of  Hinckley  Township, 
simply  vanished. 

Described  as  a humorous  but 
slightly  isolated  man,  the  47-year-old 
Wiley  had  been  divorced  for  more  than 
a year  before  his  disappearance.  The 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  reported  that  he 
hud  been  involved  with  a married 
woman.  Although  she  told  him  she 
would  never  marry  him.  she  agreed  to 
type  the  manuscript  that  Wiley,  an  as- 
piring writer,  was  working  on. 

One  passage  from  his  unfinished 
work  reads,  [he]  "had  not  gotten  used 
lo  living  alone,  even  though  he  hud  been 
divorced  u little  over  a year.  There  were 
times  when  he  could  actually  feel  that 
loneliness  move  in  upon  him  and  be- 
gin to  crush  him." 

Wiley  told  friends  on  July  28. 1985. 
that  he  was  going  swimming  with  a 
friend.  His  car  was  discovered  several 
days  later  at  Cleveland’s  Edgewater 
Park  with  suntan  lotion  and  clothes 
locked  inside  There  were  no  traces  of 
foul  play  and  practically  no  clues  to  his 
destination. 

A typewriter  ribbon  found  by 
Medina  police  in  Wiley’s  office  after 
he  disappeared  said:  "By  the  time  you 
receive  this,  I will,  in  a sense,  have  gone 
away.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  it’s 
a one-way  inp.  so  I'm  told,  with  no  pos- 
sibility of  ever  reluming." 

Jim  Bigam.  a detective  with  the 
Medina  department,  said  he  found  a bus 
schedule  with  slops  heading  west.  Sun 


Francisco's  Chinatown  was  a place 
Wiley  often  mentioned,  he  said.  With 
the  chief's  experience  as  an  FBI  fin- 
gcrpnnl  technician,  a background  in- 
vestigator for  the  Pentagon  and  an  ad- 
ministrator for  the  county  sheriff’s  de- 
partment. Wiley  could  have  forged 
himself  a new  identity.  Bigam  said. 

But  Josephine  Becks,  a township 
trustee  in  1985,  said  she  believed  that 
Wiley  could  be  dead.  The  chief  rarely 
swam.  Becks  told  The  Associated 
Press,  and  a skin  condition  kept  him  in 
long-sleeve  shirts.  “He  was  so  dose  to 
his  mother  that,  if  he  had  left,  he 
would’ve  come  back  for  her  funeral." 
she  said 

Missing 
the  mark 

While  he  may  not  be  able  to  shoot 
straight,  Bulle-Silver  Bow,  Mont..  Un- 
dersheriff  Bob  Butorovich  wants  the 
public  to  know  that  he  is  a straight 
shooter  nonetheless,  and  that  his  lenni- 
nation  in  August  for  failing  to  pass  Ihe 
agency’s  range  qualification  half  u 
dozen  times  should  not  affect  his  can- 
didacy for  the  office  of  shenff  — a post 
that  dues  not  require  a qualification 
exam. 

Butorovich.  67.  was  suspended 
without  pay  on  Aug.  1 after  failing  the 
test  twice  He  flunked  four  more  times 
that  month,  leading  to  his  dismissal  by 
mlenm  Shenff  John  Walsh,  who  also 
happens  to  be  his  opponent  in  the  No- 
vember election. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  1 
wanted  him  to  qualify  so  I didn't  have 
lo  do  this."  Walsh  told  The  Montana 
Standard,  "Out  of  all  the  people  in  this 
community,  if  anybody  wanted  him  to 
qualify  more  than  1. 1 don't  know  who 
it  is," 

The  county's  shenff  from  1981  lo 
1992.  Butorovich  attributed  his  inabil- 
ity lo  pass  Ihe  marksmanship  lest  lo  his 
lack  of  basic  firearms  training.  The 
exam  requires  officers  lo  shoot  at  a sta- 
tionary target  at  80  percent  accuracy 
from  four  distances  Because  he  was 
never  a police  officer,  said  Butorovich, 
he  never  trained  at  the  academy  as  did 
other  members  of  Ihe  agency.  Besides, 
he  maintains,  a sidearm  is  not  vital  to 
his  job  as  un  administrator. 

"I  know  the  importance  of  carrying 
n."  said  Butorovich,  "but  that's  not  the 
most  important  aspect  of  law  enlorce- 
mcnl,  You  might  have  a guy  who  isn’t 
the  best  shot  in  the  world,  but  he  might 
have  other  skills  lo  offer  "|As  an]  ad- 
ministrator. I have  confidence  m my- 
self — if  I have  to  shoot  I can  do  that  ," 

Indeed,  one  of  Bulorovich’s  prob- 
lems on  the  range  seems  to  be  perfor- 
mance anxiety.  According  to  former 
Butte  police  officer  Frvd  Guay,  a po- 
lice weapons  instructor  who  trained 
with  him.  Butorovich  shut  about  3.000 
practice  rounds  of  ammunition  with  two 
different  handguns.  But  each  time  he 
tned  to  pass  the  test  m Ihe  presence  of 
an  official  auihonzed  by  the  depart- 
ment, he  failed-  "He  couldn't  do  u un- 
der pressure.”  Guay  told  The  Standard. 
“He  just  folded  on  me." 


MOVING? 

Don’t  leave  LEN  behind  Be  sure 
to  send  chonge-of-oddress 
notices  to  the  Subscription  De- 
partment at  least  6-8  weeks  in 
odvonce  of  effective  dote 
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Cielelbratfiini'g'  25  yeairs  of  seirvilce  ito  the  police  pirofessioinu. 
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Coming  of  age:  Reflections  on  an  anniversary 

Operating  as  you  do  under  relentless  scrutiny  and  pressure,  you  have  adopted  new  ideas  and 


In  1975,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  extended  the  sweep  of  its  mission  to  help 
professionalize  policing  in  America  with  a daring  move:  the  creation  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 
Now,  25  years  later.  LEN  is  still  a part  of  the  American  policing  scene — still  growing,  to  be  sure, 
and  kll  contributing  to  the  cause  of  police  professionalization.  That  we  have  come  this  far.  and 
anticipate  going  much  further,  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  leadership  and  support  of  the 
president  of  John  Jay  College.  Dr.  Gerald  W.  Lynch.  His  encouragement  and  his  inexhaustible 
commitment  to  the  First  Amendment  and  to  improving  policing  through  information,  training  and 
education  have  enabled  LEN  to  operate  with  an  enviable  degree  of  editorial  independence  and 
objectivity.  We  have  benefited  immeasurably  as  well  from  all  of  the  college's  many  and  diverse 
resources,  including  its  knowledgeable  faculty  and  staff  and  its  nonpareil  library. 

We  owe  a great  debt  to  the  thousands  of  loyal  readers  who  have  supported  this  newspaper 
for  the  past  25  years.  Any  publication  can  always  wish  for  more  readers,  but  we  could  never  ask 
for  better  or  more  devoted  ones.  The  men  and  women  of  the  policing  profession  — a profession 
we  have  watched  grow  — desen/e  our  thanks  as  well,  for  providing  us  with  a seemingly  bottom- 
less reservoir  from  which  to  draw  news  and  feature  material  in  a specialized  field  of  journalism. 
\ ^ 


worked  tirelessly  to  improve  public  safety. 

To  all  of  the  LEN  faithful,  then,  we  offer  our  heartfelt  thanks  on  this,  our  landmark  anniversary 
— thanks  in  the  form  our  continued  commitment  to  the  highest  standards  of  police  journalism. 

During  the  last  25  years,  policing  in  America  has  undergone  dramatic,  transforming  changes. 
Just  what  took  place  to  bring  policing  to  where  it  is  today?  We  endeavor  to  answer  this  question 
on  the  following  pages,  with  a recounting  of  some  of  the  events  that  shaped  the  field,  the  Ideas 
that  percolated  to  form  the  underpinnings  of  policy  and  practice,  the  technological  advances  that 
were  undreamed  of  25  years  ago,  and  more.  Included,  too.  are  insightful  commentaries  from 
many  those  who  engineered,  participated  in  and  carefully  observed  many  of  these  changes.  No 
such  retrospective  is  ever  as  comprehensive  as  one  might  wish;  still,  we  hope  that  this  special 
anniversary  supplement  will  familiarize  some  of  you,  and  reacquaint  others,  with  at  least  some  of 
the  milestones  that  have  led  policing  to  where  it  is  today. 

We  invite  you  to  join  us  in,  and  trust  you'll  enjoy,  this  walk  down  memory  lane. 

— Marie  Simonetti  Rosen,  Publisher 


Time  capsules 

Events  and  other  miscellaneous 
milestones  in  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice,  1975-2000. 


1975 

The  first  issue  of  Law  Enforcement 
News  rolls  off  the  press  in  Septem- 
ber. 

A national  recession  takes  its  toll  on 
law  enforcement.  The  New  York  City 
Police  Department  starts  laying  off 
thousands  of  recently  hired  officers. 
Strikes  and  other  job  actions  hit 
police  departments  nationwide. 

Television  cameras  begin  appearing 
in  court  rooms  {but  not  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court). 

An  early  variation  of  community 
policing  is  adopted  citywide  by  the 
San  Diego  Police  Department. 

The  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  opens  its  new  facility 
in  Qlynco,  Ga. 

The  Alaska  Supreme  Court,  citing 
the  right  to  privacy,  permits  the 
personal  possession  of  small 
amounts  of  marijuana  in  the  home. 

The  FBI's  new  headquarters,  the  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  Building,  is  dedicated 
in  Washington. 
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Where  it  all  began  — Issue  No.  1 


Brand- 
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new:  the 
FBI's  Hoover 
Building. 


LEN’s  25  years  — 
views  from  the  field 

Law  Eriiorcement  News  asked  dozens  of  police  pracMioners.  sctiolats  and  olfiers  to  lake  a 
look  back  at  the  quarter-century  of  the  newspaper's  existence  and  single  out  some  of  the  trends. 
mi(es(ones.  dark  spols  and  more  Ihal  have  /iigfKigfiled  ihe  penod.  Here’s  wftaJ  they  nave  to  say. 


ransferring  technology  and  ideas 

Several  events  in  law  entorcement  over  the  past  lew  years  that  have  had  a lasting  Impact 
elude 

Developments  surrounding  technology  irar^sfer  and  usage  Computers  ar»d  other  technological 
)velopments  that  revolutionized  the  world  also  had  tfieir  impact  on  law  enforcement.  As  we  move 
10  the  future,  the  Internet  will  have  a major  influence  on  how  polcing  is  performed  Perhaps  a 
lOre  direct  impact  on  law  enforcement  was  the  transfer  of  ideas  Many  business  pnnciples, 
duding  partnerships,  consumer  concerns  and  problem  solving,  have  had  a fevolulionaty  and 
oreseeably)  lasting  impact  on  law  enforcement,  having  developed  into  COP  and  POP  and 
jniinuing  to  dnve  those  approaches  Herman  Goldstein  was  able  to  transform  many  of  these 
leas  into  a policing  environment  and  increase  the  professionalism  and  effectiveness  of  policing, 
erformance  measures.  Compstat.  GIS.  etc . are  all  ideas  developed  in  other  areas  but  used  in  law 
niorcemenl.  This  concept  ot  using  ideas  and  technologies  from  other  professions  has  had  an 
normous  impact  on  policing 

Other  transfers  of  ideas  and  technology  indudes  weapons  use  and  training.  In  recent  years,  we 
ave  moved  from  the  blackjack  as  an  intermediate  weapon  to  stun  guns,  bean  bags,  nets,  sprays 
nd  other  technologies  that  save  lives  and  reduce  injunes  As  this  process  continues  and  as  other 
leapons  technologies  are  developed,  more  injuries  will  be  avoided  and  more  lives  will  be  saved 

I should  not  fail  to  mention  the  FBI  shootout  in  Miami  in  1986  as  having  had.  and  conunuing  to 
ave  an  impact  on  law  enlorcemeni  The  FBI  did  not  work  with  the  local  agency  and  daimed  to  be 
utgiinned  This  tragedy,  in  which  two  FBI  agents  were  killed,  resulted  in  agencies  throughout  the 
ounlry  going  to  the  9mm  semiautomatic  that  had  10-17  rounds,  rather  than  the  old  six-shol 
svolver.  This  is  an  example  of  a solution  that  was  not  realty  related  to  the  problem,  as  the  FBI 
igenis  were  not  prepared  and  had  weapons  in  Iheir  trunks,  and  lully  automabc  machine  guns  in 
ither  areas.  The  9mm , which  has  led  to  more  shots  fired  per  inadenl,  was  not  and  is  not  the 
«s«e,  10,  prepo,at«n  and  planning  ^ 

Professor  and  Director  of  Research 


A dog’s  life,  and  more 

Arguably  the  most  unrversally  recognized  symbol  of  U.S.  crime  fighbng  is  the  figurehead  of  the 
Natwna)  Come  Prevention  Council,  McGruff  Ihe  Cnme  Oog  Since  the  canine's  introducbon  in 
1980,  few  police  agencies  haven’t  at  some  lime  utilued  the  cartoon  character  to  promote  cnme 
prevention  in  their  communities  In  an  era  of  *progfam  of  the  month*  policing,  it  is  unique  to  have 
one  symbol  remain  constant  lor  20  years  McGruff  remains  a leader  in  promoting  the  cnme 
prevention  message,  partnenng  with  community  and  media  groups  lor  exposure  and  providing  a 
positive  police  image  for  many  of  us. 

The  March  1982  issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  probably  included  the  most  copied  aibde  tor 
police  use  from  any  magazine  - the  first  part  of  a two-part  feature  by  George  Kellmg  and  J^es 
Q Wilson  tided  *Bfoken  Windows  * This  article  became  the  bellwether  for  the  entire  force  of 
communrty  poUcmg  sweeping  the  nation  The  authors  made  a grand  demand  to  chan^  me  way 
police  provide  provide  social  order  and  enlarged  lorever  the  roles  of  American  police  Kellmg  later 
expanded  toe  thesis  into  a book  he  co-authored,  *Fiiang  Broken  Windows,*  provKlmg  a bit  of  cop 
slang  lor  both  problem  solving  and  taking  ownership  of  a problem  under  the  auspices  of  community 

use  of  ONA  typing  has  rocked  the  criminal  mvestigalion  field,  providing  a definitive  link 
between  a specific  subject  and  even  minute  traces  of  evidence  Cnme  scenes  now  offer 


voluminous  pieces  ol  evidence,  which  must  be  kepi  scrupulously  unconiammaied  and  available  lor 
laief  analysis  Fufthemiofe.  ihe  storage  of  ONA  ■tmgerpnnis'  from  convicted  cnminals  serves  as  a 
constant  threat  to  rectdMSts  The  actual  use  ol  ONA  typing  for  cnme  solving  was  popularized  by 
Joseph  Wambaugh  m his  1989  nonfiction  work  The  Blooding,*  which  focused  on  the  efforts  of 
constables  m Leicestershire,  England,  to  solve  two  vicioos  murders  and  explained  m great  det^ 
how  ONA  was  used  to  locus  the  police  investigation  This  book  helped  review  the  poleniials  of  ONA 
and  populanzed  its  use.  Not  until  the  trial  of  0 J.  Simpson  did  il  receive  as  much  public  scruUny. 
Today,  of  course,  it  is  a significani  part  of  ihe  standard  police  tool  kil 

MARK  BACH 
Administrative  Sergeant 
Fort  McDowell  Yavapai  Nation  Police  Department.  Fort  McDowell,  Ariz. 


Antl-intellectualism  and  surrender 

Three  things  siand  out  as  I look  ai  ihe  last  quarter -century's  police 
landscape 

Race  and  gender  Blacks  have  become  mayors  and  chiefs  bui  are 
woefully  under-represented  in  the  ranks  This  is  due  to  racism  and  the 
itieionc  of  black  leaders  Vtfemen  have  done  wonderfully  well. 

Anli-iniellectualism  Most  ideas  have  come  from  cnmmologists,  nol 
cops  •Broken  Windows'  from  Wilson  and  Kelling;  domesbc  abuse  and 
more  from  Sherman,  and  community  policing  from  Goldstein.  The  police 
have  nol  only  failed  to  raise  educational  requirements,  but  exhibited  a 
numbing  scorn  for  ideas,  thought,  scholarships  or  innovation 

Surrender  on  street  cnme.  Notwithstanding  a inpling  ol  those  under  correctional  control,  from  2 
million  to  6-plus  million  between  1980  and  Ihe  end  ol  ihe  cenlury,  cops  have  abandoned  really 
aggressive  tactics  like  decoys,  slings  and  stakeouts,  as  they've  rounded  up  everyone  around  lor 
drugs 

The  roosier  crows  because  he  thinks  he  has  summoned  the  sun,  Police  chiefs  echo  in  their 
claims  of  success 

It’s  demographics  (Roe  v,  Wade,  mostly),  prosperity  (more  |Obs  lor  all),  welfare  reforms  and 
other  social,  racial,  economic  and  political  factors,  stupid. 

ANTHONY  V.  BOUZA 
Former  Chief  of  Police,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Tear  gas,  a bomb  and  two  fires 

The  darkest  moment  in  law  enforcement  in  the  past  25  years 
occurred  when  Ihe  Justice  Department  and  Ihe  FBI  decided  to  use  a 
lank  to  introduce  tear  gas  into  the  Branch  Davidian  compound  in  Viaco. 

Texas.  The  fire  that  resulted,  whether  acadenialty  or  purposely  set. 
caused  the  deaths  ol  80  people,  including  18  children  age  12  and  under. 

It  also  served  as  a catalyst  for  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing  two  years 
later  that  resulted  in  Ihe  loss  of  168  additional  lives. 

The  second  darkest  moment  occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  1985  when 
the  mayor  and  the  police  commissioner  resolved  a siandoll  belween  ihe 
Move  cull  and  die  government  by  dropping  a bomb  from  a helicopler 
onlo  the  house  where  cull  members  were  living,  causing  Ihe  deaths  of  11  men.  women  and 
children 

These  were  nol  Ihe  aciions  ol  pairol  officers  in  a lile-and-death  situation  They  weie  the 
carelulty  thoughl-oul  decisions  ol  high  ranking  government  officials  which  ignored  the  fact  that  Ihe 
children  in  boih  Waco  and  Philadelphia  should  have  been  treated  as  hostages.  In  both  instances, 
the  government  ignoied  the  lirst  rule  in  any  hostage  situation,  which  is  not  to  do  anything  to 
endanger  Ihe  hostages  Clearly,  ihese  two  events  lepresented  the  worst  in  law  enforcement  in  Ihe 
past  25  years. 

The  high  points  in  policing  are  Ihe  advent  ol  automated  fingerpnnt  identification  systems  and, 
even  more  importantly,  the  ability  to  identify  someone  based  on  ONA,  Pnot  lo  the  introduction  ol 
these  two  technologies,  laieni  fingerpnnts  were  virtually  useless  unless  Iheie  was  a known 
suspect,  and  most  other  human  trace  elements  were  of  little  or  no  value,  These  breakthroughs 
have  elevated  the  collection  ol  evidence  al  a crime  scene  or  from  a wciim  to  new  levels,  and  have 
served  to  help  convict  Ihe  guilty  as  well  as  lo  establish  innocence 

RICHARD  CONDON 
Former  Police  Commissioner,  New  York.  N.Y. 

What  police  could  and  should  be 

On  ttie  one  hand,  ot  course,  there  is  community  policing,  pioblem-onenled  policing  and  the 
diversification  ol  the  police  (as  women  and  minonties  establish  ihemseives  in  policing).  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  the  darker  moments  — Ihe  unfortunate  numbers  ol  public  events  in  which  the 
police  acted  outside  the  law  which  they  swore  lo  uphold,  by  using  lorce  that  was  excessive,  illegal 
methods  lo  'gel  the  bad  guys,''  and  a growing  intolerance  for  protest  and  cmI  disobedience 

Bui  whal  I'd  really  like  lo  highlight  is  why  police  conunue  to  lall  short  ol  what  they  could  be,  and 
should  be  Many  ol  these  ideas  have  been  around  toi  well  over  30  years.  Here  are  a lew  ol  them. 
Police  in  a democracy  should  be  well  educated  and  intensely  trained,  above  reproach  as  to  their 
honesty  and  integrity,  representative  of  the  community  they  serve,  committed  to  the  problem- 
solving method  and  organrzed  lo  deliver  services  al  the  neighborhood  level  preventing  crime  rather 
than  responding  to  il:  respected  and  trusted  by  their  leaders,  expenmentmg  wilh  innovative 
strategies,  building  organizations  led  by  leaders  who  see  the  big  picture,  who  inielligenily  and 
compassionaiety  speak  out  on  social  problems,  and  who  resist  efiorts  to  use  the  police  improperty. 
and.  finally  police  should  be  Iront-lme  defenders  ol  our  nation's  Constitution  and  Bill  ot  Rights. 

The  Rev.  DAVID  C.  COUPER 
Fonner  Chief  of  Police,  Madison.  WIs. 


From  vocation  to  profession 

1979  was  a milestone  year  lor  law  enforcement,  as  lour  leading 
executive  organizations  united  in  support  ol  a nationwide  initiative  lo 
develop  and  implement  a law  enforcement  accreditation  program  The 
result  ol  that  imtiaiive  was  ihe  creation  of  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  for  Law  Enforcement  Agenoes  (CALEA)  At  that  time,  as 
today,  issues  ot  accountabiiity,  integrity,  liability,  performance  and 
community  partnership  dominated  the  public  dialogue  and  media 
coverage  of  law  enforcement  cALeAs  creators  knew  that  accreditation 
had  the  poleniia)  lo  elevate  the  law  enforcement  vocation  to  professional 
starKtng  and  to  affirm  the  quality  ot  police  services. 

1 1n  1994,  President  Clinton  signed  into  law  Oie  Violent  Cnme  Contiol  and  Law  Enforcement 
Act  1994,  which  authorized  $86  billion  over  su  years  tor  grants  to  local  police  agencies  to  add 
100.000  officers  and  promote  community  policmg  in  innovative  ways  As  a result,  cilies  and 
counties  across  the  nation  are  turning  to  community  policing,  a strategy  that  builds  on  lundamenlal 
pdictng  practices  with  an  emphasis  on  cnme  prevention  and  lasting  sotubons  to  proWems.  II 
requires  new  resolve  from  citizens  and  new  thinking  from  police  officers.  Community  policing 
reduces  crime  and  tear  while  restonng  a sense  ol  order  It  also  can  rebuild  the  bond  belween 
citizens  and  government.  It  provides  law  enforcement  olfioals  with  a unique  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  importance  ot  citizen  involvement,  while  in  turn  they  realize  that  their  authority  and 
effectiveness  are  linked  directly  to  Ihe  support  they  receive  from  atizens.  When  fully  embraces, 
community  poliang  is  demoaacy  al  its  best 

1 The  effects  ot  ledinoiogical  advances  on  law  enforcement  over  the  past  25  years  have  been 


1976 


Albuquerque  Police  Officer  Greg  MacAleese  creates 
the  Crime  Stoppers  program,  encouraging  residents  to 
offer  anonymous  tips  to  help  solve  crimes.  The  program 
will  grow  to  worldwide  proportions. 


A Rand  Corporation  study 

disputes  traditional  notions  of 
detectives’  contributions  lo  solving 
crimes. 

The  National  Organization  of 
Black  Law  Enforcement  Execu- 
tives is  formed. 


1977 


David  Berkowitz,  the  serial  killer 
known  as  “Son  of  Sam."  is  caught, 
ending  a 12-month  murder  spree 
that  claimed  six  lives. 


The  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum,  a group  of  college-educated 
chiefs  from  larger  jurisdictions,  is 
formed. 


New  soft  body-armor  (right)  is 
credited  with  contributing  to  a 
reduction  in  police  slayings. 


The  federal  and  state  prisoner 
population  hits  a record  283,268. 


Affirmative-action  cases  proliferate 
in  the  build-up  to  and  aftermath  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  landmark  Bakke 
decision. 


Computerized  routing  of  911  calls  is 
field-tested  in  California. 


Automated  fingerprint  identifica- 
tion systems  make  their  debut  in 
Canada. 


1978 


The  Guardian  Angels,  a self- 
styled  civilian  safety  patrol  (right), 
begins  patrolling  the  graffiti-ridden, 
crime-plagued  New  York  City 
subway  system. 

A new  study  finds  that  delays  in 
reporting  crime  have  more  of  an 
impact  than  police  response  time 
in  determining  whether  an  arrest  is 
made. 


Chemical  mace 
is  introduced  on 
the  beat  tor  New 
York  City  police 
officers. 

Research  in 
Newark,  N.J., 
finds  that  police 
foot  patrols  do  not 
reduce  or  prevent 
crime  to  any  significant  degree. 


but  do  increase  citizens’  feelings  of 
safety. 


The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  despite  dying  a slow 
bureaucratic  death,  still  manages  to 
fund  600  grass  roots  anticrime 
projects  nationwide. 


'The  practice  of  videotaping 
confessions  begins  to  take  hold  in 
law  enforcement  interrogation  rooms. 

A new  generation  of  “smart  guns" 
gets  a lukewarm  response  from 
police. 
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1979 

Herman  Goldstein,  who  previously 
rang  law  enforcement's  wake-up  bell 
with  his  pioneering  analysis  of  police 
discretion,  first  proposes  the  concept 
of  problem-oriented  policing. 


The  Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  is 
formed  through  the  collaborative 
effort  of  four  major  professional 
organizations. 

Even  as  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  proposes  to 


1980 


McGruff  the  Crime  Dog  makes  his 
debut  as  the  spokesdog  of  the 


1981 


After  a 22-month  killing  spree  that 
terrorized  the  city  of  Atlanta  and 
claimed  the  lives  of  29  young  black 
victims,  Wayne  Williams  is  appre- 
hended and  charged  in  the  so-called 
“Atlanta  child  murders.”  The  probe  of 
the  killings  grew  to  include  the  efforts 
of  a national  task  force  of  prominent 
criminal  investigators.  Williams  was 
charged  and  convicted  in  two 
homicides. 


The  Attorney  General’s  Task  Force 
on  Violent  Crime  recommends 
spending  $2  billion  to  help  localities 
build  prisons,  abolishing  parole  in 
federal  cases,  and  loosening  the 
exclusionary  njle. 

The  FBI  promises  to  launch  a 
vigorous  recruitment  program  to 
attract  female  applicants. 

Riots  in  Great  Britain  leave  millions 
of  dollars  in  property  damage, 
hundreds  of  injuries  and  arrests,  and 
allegations  of  police  brutality. 


penalize  states  for  non-compliance 
with  the  five-year-old  national  55- 
mile-an-hour  speed  limit,  efforts  to 
repeal  the  limit  begin  gaming 
momentum.  (However,  those  efforts 
will  not  come  to  fruition  for  another 
several  years.) 


The  International  Union  of  Police 
Associations  formally  affiliates  with 
and  wins  recognition  from  the  AFL- 
CIO.  Meanwhile,  the  Teamsters 
union,  long-time  bele  noire  of  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department,  steps  up 
efforts  to  organize  local  police  forces. 


The  National  Institute  of  Justice 
and  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 


National  Cnme  Prevention  Coalition, 
urging  Americans  to  'lake  a bite  out 
of  crime.”. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Police,  which 
only  five  years  earlier  appointed  its 
first  female  trooper,  launches  an  all- 
female recruit  class  in  an  effort  to 
address  the  sharp  gender  imbalance 
in  the  ranks. 


Three  days  of  rioting  erupt  in  the 
Liberty  City  section  of  Miami,  sparked 
by  the  acquittal  of  four  white  Dade 
County  police  officers  in  the  death  of 
Arthur  McDuffie,  a black  insurance 
man.  The  riots  lead  to  18  deaths  and 
$100  million  in  property  damage. 


The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  long  a target  of 


are  founded  by  an  act  of  Congress 


The  San  Francisco  Police  Depart- 
ment inducts  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  nation's  first  group  of  admittedly 
homosexual  police  recruits. 


A federally  funded  study  finds 
police  job  satisfaction  directly  linked 
to  job  autonomy  and  participatory 
decision-making. 


Deputy  Attorney  General  Benjamin 
Civiletti,  soon  to  be  named  Attorney 
General,  calls  for  a study  of  mari- 
juana legalization. 


federal  budget-cutters,  is  zeroed 
out  of  existence. 


The  group  Mothers  Against 
Drunken  Driving  is  founded  in 
response  to  rising  concern  over 
alcohol-related  traffic  fatalities. 
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The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment experiments  with  using 
answering  machines  to  handle  low- 
priority  911  calls. 


predicts  that  in  the  future,  citizens 
with  non-emergency  calls  will  see 
police  by  appointment,  accident 
reports  will  be  mailed  in  and  some 
types  of  thefts  will  be  handled  by 
phone. 


Fiscal  belt-tighten- 
ing in  Boston  leads 
to  the  closing  of 
seven  neighborhood 
police  stations  and 
pink  slips  for  200 
officers. 


The  National 
Institute  of  Justice 


The  Treasury  Department  issues 
new  regulations  designed  to  close 
loopholes  in  the  Currency  and 
Foreign  Transactions  Reporting 
Act.  Banks  are  ordered  to  report 
cash  transactions  over  $10,000 
even  by  regular  customers. 


A study  by  the  Los  Angeles 
coroner's  office  concludes  that 
neither  hollow-point  nor  round-nosed 
bullets  can  slop  an  advancing 
criminal  unless  vital  organs  are  hit. 


In  an  attempted  assassination  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  John  Hinckley 
wounds  President 
Ronald  Reagan  along 
with  Reagan’s  press 
secretary,  James 
Brady,  a Secret 
Service  agent  and  a 
city  police  officer. 


staggering,  attecimg  everyone  in  the  cnminai  |ustK)e  sysiem  As  a lesull.  tne  educaiiorui 
requirements  for  law  enforcement  have  increased  as  well  as  the  training  needs  and  of^rtuniiies 
Throughout  the  United  Slates,  there  is  an  increased  demarvj  tor  highly  educated  law  eitforcement 
prolessionafs  Now  more  than  ever,  police  woiV  requires  skills  ol  a technical  and  academic  nature, 
gained  pnmanly  through  a college  education  and  advanced  in-service  training 

Technology  also  has  its  negative  side,  one  of  the  best  examples  being  the  video  camera 
These  cameras  can  provide  reliable,  unbiased  and  sometimes  cruo^  evidence  in  aiuen 
complaints  In  ihe  past  decade,  cameras  have  aided  in  the  convuthons  of  cnminals  and  police 
oflicers  alike  The  most  notable  mcideni  was  the  beaimg  of  Rodney  King  in  1991  by  Loa  Angeles 
police  officers,  which  was  recorded  by  a bystander  As  a result  of  this  tape,  the  United  States  was 
sent  into  a racial  frenzy  that  changed  poliang  forever  Another,  more  recent  example  was  the 
videotaped  beating  m Philadelphia  Unlortunaiety.  m this  age  ol  instant  global  communicaliorxs. 
these  events  were  seen  around  the  world  within  hours  of  iheir  occurrence  This  helped  to  create 
Ihe  image  of  police  forces  out  of  control,  rather  than  what  they  were  isolated  aberrations 

SYLVESTER  DAUGHTRY  JR. 

Executive  Director,  Commission  on  Accreditation  lor  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
Pormsr  Chlet  of  Police,  Greensboro.  N.C. 


Politicization  of  policing 

The  greatest  highs  and  lows  m policing  during  Ihe  past  quaiter 
century  have  more  to  do  with  trends  and  tendencies  than  wtUi  speafic 
events  I lake  the  most  dangerous  of  these  trends  and  lendencies^all 
of  which  have  to  do  with  politicization  ol  policing  — to  be 

H The  abbreviation  of  background  investigations  and  recruit  training 
in  order  to  satisfy  political  mandates  tor  rapid  hinng  ol  police,  with 
applicant  pools  narrowed  by  residency  requirements 

H The  rise  of  Ihe  view  that  public  perception  of  the  police  is  more 
importani  than  ihe  truth  about  police  and  ihe  real  quality  ol  police 
service  to  the  public,  conioined  with  me  idea  that  a police  depanmeni  is  of  necessity  no  more  than 
a microcosm  of  society  as  a whole  A police  department  is  supposed  to  be  selective  in  personnel 
appoiniments.  and  to  live  up  lo  higher  standards  than  those  expected  ol  Ihe  general  public  It 
cannol  live  up  lo  Ihe  public  trust  if  it  declines  into  a mere  microcosm  ol  society  with  all  of  its  faults 
Among  the  great  challenges  of  leadership  m policing  and  law  entorcemeni  is  teaching  the  public 
the  truth  aboui  police,  so  that  public  perceptions  bear  a resemblance  lo  reality 

H Legislative  enactment  of  laws  without  adequate  budgets  lor  police  to  enforce  them  This 
common  practice  forces  police  lo  be  selective  about  enforcement  pnoniies.  thereby  generating 
public  cynicism 

^ The  tendency  ol  foolish  arbitrators  lo  overrule  wise  disciplinary  actions  within  departments,  at 
the  expense  ol  good  policing  and  the  public  interest 

The  great  accomplishments  in  the  past  25  years  are  so  many  as  to  defy  a brief  list  Nonethp- 


less,  among  them  are 

H Greater  justice  among  enlightened  departments  in  the  allocation  ol  resources  to  protect  the 
portions  ol  Ihe  public  most  at  nsk  ol  criminal  predation  This  trend  has  been  much  advanced  by 
more  sophisticated  use  of  data  and  information  technology  m tracking  crime  patterns,  and  thereby 
both  preventing  crime  and  solving  specific  crimes. 

^ Increased  understanding  among  law  enforcement  leaders  ol  Ihe  personnel,  policy, 
educational  and  ethical  standards  appropnaie  lo  a genuine  profession,  and  widespread  resolve 
among  these  leaders  to  make  policing  thoroughly  professional  — including,  lor  example,  absolute 
refusal  lo  tolerate  lying  in  internal  investigations 

1)  Enlarged  opportunity  lor  qualified  adults  lo  undertake  careers  tn  law  enlorcemem  irtespeciive 
of  race,  ethnicity  and  gender  As  wiih  any  walk  of  life,  expanding  ihe  potential  applicant  pool  ol 
qualified  candidates  improves  policing  and  law  enforcement 

EDWIN  J.  OELATTRE 


Dean.  School  ol  Education,  Boston  University 


Setting  the  tone 

In  a nutshell,  these  three  issues  have  colored  much  ol  the  past  25 
years  in  law  enforcement: 

tl  The  nois  of  the  1970s  (with  roots  m the  riots  ol  the  1960s). 

Supreme  Court  decisions 
tl  The  increased  use  of  advancing  technology. 

There  are  more,  certainly,  but  no  list  should  be  considered  complete 
without  these 

PAUL  EVANS 
Police  Commissioner,  Boston.  Mass. 


Policing's  bold  LEEP 

Law  Enforcement  News  has  been  publishing  dunng  a time  of  extraordinary  ferment  in  our 
society  and  great  changes  in  policing.  In  my  opinion,  Ihose  changes  which  have  had  the  greatest 
impact  on  Ihe  police  are: 

Women  In  law  enforcement.  Women  have  emerged  as  a major  force  in  policing  along  with 
the  gradual  institutionalization  ol  the  community  policing/problem  solving  philosophy  and  Ihe 
emergence  of  consensus-dnven  management  styles.  I don'l  think  that's 
a coincidence  Any  profession  that  opens  itself  completely  to  an 
additional  50  percent  ol  the  population  cannot  help  but  dramatically 
improve 

Kevlar.  No  one  fiber  has  had  a greater  positive  effect  on  the  health 
and  safety  of  police  officers  (and  the  peace  of  mind  of  their  families).  It 
has  become  a fixture  in  pdiang,  saving  hundreds  of  lives  that  oihenwise 
would  have  become  names  on  ihe  National  Law  Enloicemeni  Memorial 
The  emergence  of  the  community  pollcing/problem-solving 
philosophy.  Whether  one  dates  the  year  the  movement  began  to  reach 
cnlical  mass  as  1977  (when  Herman  Goldslein  published  ‘Prticmg  a 
Free  Soc1ety^.  or  1982  (when  George  Kelling  and  James  Q Wilson  published  *Broken  Windows'  in 
TTie  Atlantic  Monthly)  or  the  perwd  from  1988  to  1993  when  the  National  Institute  of  Jusbce 
sponsored  Ihe  'Perspectives  on  Policing’  senes,  or  the  emergence  ol  the  COPS  oSice,  the  faci 
remains  that  Americans  are  expenencmg  policing  differently  The  maintenance  ol  a peaceful, 
democratic,  diverse  society  depends  lo  a large  extent  on  aedibie.  responsive,  reslramed  poticmg 
dial  can  retain  the  support  of  ait  ol  its  consuiuenaes  Community  policing  and  problem  soNing  olfei 
a strategic  vision  that  will  enable  the  police  profession  to  meet  this  challenge 

The  end  of  the  draft  When  1 entered  the  profession,  the  vast  majority  of  officers  had  military 
experience  They  had  ^nt  time  away  from  home,  expenenced  diversity  firsthand,  learned  to 
function  in  a bureaucratic  environment,  and  had  to  subordinate  their  personal  prelerences  to  the 
needs  of  the  group  and  the  mission  The  vast  majonty  of  recruits  today  come  to  us  with  little 
expenence  m tile  or  with  diversity  (not  lo  mention  doing  what  Ihey're  told)  Recruits  are  better 
educated  than  ever,  fiequentfy  highly  motivated  and  very  inquismve.  but  f can  t help  but  think  young 
people  could  benefit  from  military  expenence 

The  end  ol  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program.  Another  thing  that  I don  I think  is 
comodeniaf  is  Ihe  acceptance  of  the  logrc  of  commumiy  potong  by  a generation  ol  police  leaders 
who  earned  bachelor's  or  master's  degrees  vnth  grants  from  LEEP  Change  in  polwng  has  a long 
gestation,  as  change  agents  take  time  to  be  promoted  up  the  cJiain  of  command  Education 
broadens,  enlightens  and  encourages  the  challenging  of  the  status  quo  LEEP  police  officers  have 
made  their  mark,  the  loss  of  LEEP  will  have  an  impaci  on  pdce  mnovauon  yet  unknown 
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Th*  erosion  of  confidence  In  Americen  policing  starting  with  the  iMl  Rodney  King  beaUng 
eonunuing  to  today's  *raaa)  profiling’  conuoversy  It's  sadly  ironic  ihat  at  a time  viflien  American 
police  are  better  educated  and  trained,  more  carelully  screened,  more  diverse,  more  restrained  m 
the  use  of  lores  and  less  corrupt  than  ever,  we  are  losing  the  confidence  of  constituencies  that 
need  os  the  most  In  an  era  ol  the  global  village  and  instant  TV  images  rebroadcast  endlessly,  there 
IS  no  margin  lor  error  in  policing  The  sms  clone  agency  are  wsiiedonusall, 

EDWARD  A.  FLYNN 
Chief  of  Police,  Arlington  County,  Va. 


Credibility  and  capability 

D Increased  Representativeness  in  Policing,  This  has  been  a trend  rather  than  an  evenl. 
beginning  in  the  early  1970$  Although  they  are  still  underrepresented,  espeoally  at  advanced 
ranks  the  influx  ol  women,  men  ol  color,  and  those  formerly  barred  by  arbitrary  and  irrelevant 
physical  and  character  credentials  - height,  weight,  ability  to  perform  physical  tasks  that  in  no  way 
reflect  the  realities  ol  policing  - has  made  policing  far  more  open,  human,  credible  and  capable  of 
proieclmg  citizens'  lives,  nghts  and  dignity. 

11  Monell  V.  New  York  City  Department  of  Social  Services  (1978).  Monell  is  easily  the  most 
important  United  Stales  Supreme  Court  decision  aBecting  the  police,  II  held  that  official  agencies 
could  be  held  liable  in  federal  courts  lor  civil  rights  violaiions  by  their  employees  if  it  could  be  shown 
Ihat  the  violations  were  caused  by  inadequate  training  and  supervision.  This  has  had  an  enormous 
and  positive  elleci  on  law  enforcement  because  II  has  led  directly  to  the  development  ol 
professional  policies,  practices  and  training  in  areas  that  would  otherwise  siiH  be  left  to  the  good 
judgment  and  common  sense  of  officers  faced  with  life-threaiening  situations 

11  Publication  of  Mermen  Goldstein’s  “Improving  Policing:  A Problem-Oriented 
Approach."  This  1979  article  helped  the  police  to  undersiand  that  former  measures  ol  produciivity 
- numbers  ol  arrests,  tickets,  responses  to  calls  for  service  - described  only  ellort  rather  than 
results,  and  did  litile  to  help  in  planning  or  assessing  police  activities.  Much  that  has  come  since  — 
the  community  policing  movement,  Broken  Windows,  enme  mapping.  Hot  Spots  — has  its  roots 
directly  in  this  modest  but  seminel  article  by  a modest  but  visionary  man. 

And,  of  course,  the  three  low  points: 

DThe  police  bombing  of  the  MOVE  house.  At  5 A M on  May  13. 1986. 550  Philadelphia 
police  officers  showed  up  ai  a rowhouse  and  gave  ils  occupants  20  minuies  to  leave  When  the 
occupanis  did  not  comply,  the  police  lired  between  6,000  and  10.000  shois  into  the  house 
Eventually,  the  police  fashioned  a bomb  out  of  two  explosives  (one  ol  which  was  designed  to  bum 
rocks  in  mines  and  had  never  before  been  used  above  ground).  They  then  Hew  a helicopter  over 
the  house  and  attempted  to  drop  the  bomb  on  the  roof.  The  house,  and  60  others,  burned  to  the 
ground  and  11  people,  including  live  children,  were  incinerated,  There  was  no  evidence  that  any 
shots  had  been  lired  from  the  house,  or  that  MOVE  actually  possessed  any  ol  the  heavy  weapons 
that  police  claimed  were  there  Surely  the  most  stupid  and  reckless  police  action  In  my  lifetime. 

H The  Rodney  King  Incident  In  March  1991 , What  is  there  lo  say?  This  exposed  to  a 
disbelieving  public  a side  of  policing  that  was  often  alleged  but  never  before  so  clearly  documenled. 

1)  The  response  of  the  State  ol  New  Jersey  to  revelations  of  racial  profiling  by  the  State 
Police.  In  1996.  a judge  ruled  in  the  slate's  longest  ever  evidence  suppression  heanng  that  the 
New  Jersey  State  Police  had  engaged  In  an  unconstitutional  practice  of  slopping  black  and  Latino 
motorists  and  coercing  them  to  waive  their  Fourth  Amendment  right  to  be  free  from  unreasonable 
search.  It  was  clear  that  racial  profiling  had  been  encouraged  at  the  lop  levels  ol  stale  government, 
and  that  the  slate  wed  lo  do  everything  it  oould  lo  short<ircuil  this  case.  The  governor  and  the 
ailomey  general  were  eventually  forced  to  acknowledge  Ihe  truth  they  had  so  long  denied,  as  well 
as  10  reorganize  Ihe  Stale  Police  and  to  submit  them  to  federal  monilonng  This  disgraceful  episode 
has  sensitized  us  all  lo  the  problem  ol  racial  profiling  and  has  pul  il  on  the  forefront  ol  the  police 
reform  agenda 

JAMES  J.  FYFE 

Professor,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Temple  University 
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system  for  analyzing  and  investigat- 
ing senal  murders  and  other  crimes, 

IS  unveiled.  After  a few  years  of 
budgetary  turbulence,  ViCAP  will  _ 

become  institution- 
alized at  the  FBI 
Academy  as  part 
of  the  National 
Center  for  the 
Analysis  of  Violent 
Crime. 


A study  of 
spousal  abuse  in 
Minneapolis  finds 
that  a policy  of 
mandatory,  on-the- 
spot  arrest 
reduces  the  recurrence  of  domestic 
violence. 


With  Florida  seemingly  awash  in 
cocaine,  President  Reagan  deploys 
the  South  Florida  Task  Force  to 
increase  the  pressure  on  drug 
traffickers. 


As  more  of 
America's 
children  run 
away  or  are 
kidnapped,  later 
to  turn  up  as 
anguished  pleas 
on  the  side 
panels  of  milk 
cartons  and 
other  media. 

President 
Reagan  signs 
the  Missing 
Children’s  Act  into  law.  Police 
agencies  will  soon  begin  wide- 
spread efforts  to  fingerprint 
youngsters  as  a precautionary 
measure. 


The  Violent  Crime  Apprehension 
Program  (ViCAP).  an  expert 


“Broken  Windows”  enters  the 
police  lexicon,  in  the  form  of  a 
watershed  article  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  by  George  L.  Kelling  and 
James  Q.  Wilson. 


Concern  grows  within  taw  enforce- 
ment over  “cop  killer”  bullets  capable 
of  penetrating  body  armor. 


Following  the  police  shooting  of  a 
young  black  man  at  a video  arcade, 
riots  erupt  once  again  in  Miami,  this 
time  in  the  Overlown  section. 


The  “Figgie  Report”  on  fear  of 
crime  says  urban  America  is  losing 
confidence  in  the  government’s 
crime-fighting  ability. 


The  Justice  Department’s  Civil 
Rights  Division  launches  nation- 
wide efforts  to  reverse  affirmative 
action-based  hiring  and  promotion. 
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Right-wing  extremist  groups 
begin  to  command  a national 
spotlight,  as  the  FBI  launches  a 
full  investigation  of  the  violent  anti- 
government group  Posse 
Comitatus.  amid  indications  that  it 
poses  a continuing  threat  to  law 
enforcement  officers. 


minutes  after  It  began  as  angry  popularity  nationwide, 

residents  shout  down  the  proceed- 


ings. 


The  Chicago 
Police  Depart- 
ment is  about  to 
get  older,  as  the 
mandatory 
retirement  age  for 
police  officers  is 
raised  from  63  to  70. 


The  Drug  Abuse 
Resistance 
Education 
program  is 
founded  by  the 
Los  Angeles 
Police  Department 
and  the  city's 
school  system. 


Unleash  the  cerebral  power  within  policing 

Ol  many  achievemenis  in  poDcing  in  We  past  25  years,  the  most 
significant  are  not  specific  events  or  programs,  but  evolving  trends 
One  such  trend  is  the  increased  willingness  on  the  part  ot  boW  the 
police  and  the  public  to  recognize  the  limited  capacity  of  the  police  in  We 
awesome  task  ol  maintaining  an  appropnate  level  ot  soaal  order  in  a 
diverse  and  democratic  society.  This  has  led  lo  a wide  vanety  ol  efforts, 
lo  encourage,  engage,  empower  and  persuade  others,  far  better 
equipped  Wan  the  police,  to  take  ownership  tor  addressing  problems  By 
engaging  others  and  thereby  reducing  public  expectations  ot  the  police. 

It  has  become  more  possible  lor  We  police  to  meet  Weir  responsibitifies  (airly  and  effectively  without 
having  to  stretch  their  authority  or  resign  themselves  to  an  ineltective  response, 

Another  significant  new  course  of  direction  has  been  the  development  ol  alternatives  to  the  use 
of  arrest  and  prosecution  Increased  use  of  prevenitve  strategies,  education,  conflict  resolution,  civil 
remedies  and  lesser  forms  of  regulation  have  given  We  police  a panoply  ol  more  appropnate  new 
tools  for  dealing  with  a broad  range  ol  problems.  That  has  not  only  made  Ihe  police  more  effecilve. 

It  has  also  helped  to  reduce  the  tendency,  absent  such  tools,  lo  overextend  their  authonty  - a 
practice  Ihat  often  leads  to  unfairness  and  abuse. 

Finafty,  I would  single  out  those  efforts  lo  acknowledge  and  address  We  tact  Ihat  police 
exeiase  broad  discretion.  Ultimately.  We  initiatives  of  police  leadership  in  developing  and  enforcing 
policies  in  sensitive  areas,  as  in  the  use  ot  force  and  We  stopping  and  questioning  ot  people,  have 
been  tar  more  ellecUve  in  achieving  We  balance  of  required  control  over  police  authonty  than  is 
possible  Wiough  external  forces  such  as  aggneved  cilizen  groups,  civilian  review  boards, 
legislatures  or  We  courts. 

WiWin  We  speoal,  complex  needs  of  a demociaiic.  diverse  and  changing  society,  nothing  is 
more  important  Wan  We  capacity  ot  We  police  to  exerase  restraint  in  We  use  ot  their  authority  and 
to  relate  wtW  equal  efieciiveness  and  fairness  to  all  citizens  regardless  ot  Weir  individual 
differences  The  past  25  years  have  demonstrated  Wat  such  a form  of  policing  can  better  be 
molded  Wrough  greater  candor,  openness  and  accountability,  by  making  police  forces  more 
refleciive  ot  We  diverse  communities  Wey  serve,  and  by  more  eftecUvely  engaging  We  cerebral 
power  that  has  too  often  lam  dormant  m pohang 

On  We  negative  side,  progress  has  been  eroded  by  highly  fouled,  polifically  popular  programs 
Ihat  may  produce  short-term,  dramatic  results,  bui,  m many  respects,  constitute  a return  to  We 
simplistic,  inefleciive  practices  of  the  past  Such  programs  resort  lo  even  heavier  dependence  on 
arrest  and  prosecution,  eroding  We  iniegnty  of  the  police  and  frequently  leading  lo  an  increase  in 
allegations  ol  abuse  They  overwhelm  an  already  overburdened  and  fragile  cnminal  justice  system. 
They  reinforce  We  misleading  notion  Wat  We  police  ate  omnipotent,  that  Wey  alone  can  guarantee 
a higher  level  ol  public  safety.  They  belittle  or  ignore  the  potential  coninbulions  of  researchers  and 
rank-and-file  officers  And  Wey  caier  to  We  notion  Wat  policing  is  a simple  task  requmng  a 
combination  of  will  and  authonty.  rather  Wan  careful  Woughi  and  sensitivity  to  We  values  Wat  are 
importani  m our  soaety  They  are  We  opposite  of  smart  policing  in  a democracy 

HERMAN  GOLDSTEIN 

Professor  of  Law  (retired),  University  of  WIsconsin-Medison  School  of  Law 


The  good,  the  bad  and  the  air-conditioned 

Computerization  and  Ihe  emphasis  on  quantity  Instead  of  qualityi  Enabling  law 
entorcemenl  agencies  to  become  much  more  elfioenl  at  storing  arxf  retrieving  information  has 
been  boW  a blessing  and  a curse  The  arrrval  of  mobile  digital  terminals  in  police  cars  tor 
(8spalching  and  other  uses  coninbuled  to  We  emphasis  on  eftiaency  Still.  wiW  We  advent  of 


The  National  Institute  of  Justice 
funds  a pair  of  studies  into  ways 
to  reduce  tear  of  crime  in  Houston 
and  Newark,  N.J. 


A Congressional  hearing  into 
allegations  of  brutality  by  New 
York  City  police  officers  against 
minorities  in  Harlem  ends  just  20 


A study  of  police  personnel 
practices  finds  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  agencies  across  the  country  have 
budgets  that  have  not  kept  up  with 
inflation,  leading  to  layoffs. 


The  use  of  electronic  ankle 
bracelets  to  monitor  certain  offend- 
ers under  "house  arresf  grows  in 


In  an  effort  to  control  domestic 
marijuana  crops,  the  federal 
government  begins  aerial  spraying  of 
the  controversial  herbicide  paraquat. 


Homicide  is  the  leading  cause  of 
death  for  blacks  15  to  24  years  old, 
according  to  statistics  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 


1984 

Residents  of  20  states  take  to 
the  streets,  porches  and  front 


yards  to  participate  in  the  first 
National  Night  Out  Against  Crime 
(below  left), 


The  legal  drinking  age  is  raised  to 
21  nationwide. 


of  children  to  “Just  Say  No.” 


A deranged  gunman  who  said  he 
wanted  to  “hunt  humans”  opens  fire 
at  a McDonald’s  restaurant  In  San 
Ysidro,  Calif.,  killing  22  people. 


Nancy  Reagan 
becomes  a 
leading  figure  in 
the  escalating 
war  on  drugs, 
with  her 
campaign 
urging  millions 


The  federal  government  authorizes 
the  use  of  high-tech  military  hardware 
in  the  war  on  drugs. 


The  Mt.  Dora,  Fla,,  Police 
Department  (beiow)  Is  the  first 
nationally  accredited  police  agency. 
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1985 


maior  shot  in  the  arm  as  a Federal 
appeals  court  upholds  the  Dallas 
Police  Department's  requirement  that 
recruits  have  45  or  more  college 
credits. 


Seven  years  in 
development,  the 
publication 
“Blueprint  lor  the 
Future  of  the 
Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  Program" 
heralds  the 
imminent  debut  of 
the  National 
Incident-Based  Reporting  System 
(NIBRS). 


In  an  attempt  to  arrest  members  of 
the  radical  group  MOVE.  Philadelphia 
police  drop  an  aerial  bomb  on  the 
group’s  house,  burning  down  the 
building  and  60  others  and  killing  11 
people  (above). 

College  education  for  police  gets  a 


Crack  cocaine  explodes  on  the 
drug  scene,  creating  legions  of  new 
addicts  and,  with  its  non-traditional 
distribution  methods,  bringing  new. 
younger  and  more  heavily  armed 


players  into  the  drug  trade. 


Nine  organized-crime  family 
bosses  in  New  York,  known 
collectively  as  “The  Commission." 
are  indicted. 


Drug  testing 
of  police 
gams  in 
prevalence 
throughout 
the  country. 


Bernard 
Goetz,  an 
unassuming 
electrical 
handyman 
(left),  claims 
that  he  acted  in  self  defense  when 
he  shot  four  unarmed  black  youths 
on  a New  York  City  subway. 


1986 


Amid  mounting  concern  over  the 
spreading  crack  epidemic,  Congress 
passes  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1 986,  which  formally  commits  the 
military  to  drug  interdiction,  adopts 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  for 
drug  trafficking,  cracks  down  on 
money  laundering  and  sets  up  a 
program  for  forfeiture  of  seized  drug- 
related  assets. 


Major  national  police  organizations 
form  the  Law  Enforcement  Steering 
Committee  to  fight  legislation  that 
would  ease  restrictions  on  gun  sales. 


A federally  funded  study  finds  that 


an  aggressive  program  of  police- 
community  contact  can  improve 
citizens'  sense  of  safety  and  reduce 
levels  of  fear. 


Dashboard-mounted  video 
cameras  become  a fixture  in  patrol 
cars  (below),  providing  an  extra 
margin  of  officer  safety  and  a hedge 
against  police  misconduct. 


One  out  of  every  47  American 
men  is  either  on  parole  or 
probation,  according  to  Justice 
Department  statistics.  The  number 
of  state  and  local  prisoners 
surpasses  the  half-million  mark. 


Anti-abortion  violence  escalates, 
with  bombing  attacks  against  at 
least  seven  abortion  clinics. 


1987 

65  mph  once  again  becomes  the 
rule  of  the  road,  not  the  exception. 


Realistic-looking  toy  guns  in  the 
hands  of  children  are  a growing 
problem  for  police,  often  with  tragic 
consequences. 

"Preferred  arrest"  policies  in  cases 
of  domestic  violence  are  growing  in 
popularity  with  police  agencies. 

For  the  first  time,  DNA 
“fingerprinting’'  (right) 

IS  used  to  win  a criminal 
conviction,  of  a rapist  in 
Orlando,  Fla. 


The  Feds  turn  up  the  heat  on 
white  supremacist  groups,  indicting 
15  top  extremist  leaders  on 
charges  of  murder,  conspiracy  and 
plotting  to  overthrow  the  U S. 
government. 

Following  several  controversial 
incidents  of  police  use  of  deadly 
force,  the  New  York  City  Police 


Drug-related  corrup- 
tion scandals  rock 
police  departments  in 
New  York,  Miami  and 
Washington,  D C. 


An  analysis  of  calls  for  service  in 
Minneapolis  finds  that  64  percent  of 
calls  are  generated  by  just  5 percent 
of  businesses  and  residences. 


Department  deploys  an  array  of 
non-lethal  devices  for  use  by 
officers,  including  stun  guns,  hand- 
held water  cannons,  plastic  shields 
and  Velcro  restraints. 


computers.  ir>e  most  important  issues  m policing  became  ‘tiow  mucri  are 
we  doing  and  tww  last  can  we  do  It?*  This  led  to  the  heavy  emphasis 
on  counting  things  such  as  arrests,  traffic  tickets,  resportse  times,  etc 
So  we  arrested  more  people,  wrote  more  tidiets,  responded  to  cnmes 
taster,  but  we  totally  lost  sigTii  ol  the  human  factor  in  dealing  with  people 
and  Iheir  problems 

Air-conditloned  Cars.  Silly,  perhaps,  bui  it  made  a big  diSerence  in 
policing  On  the  positive  side,  n was  more  comlort^  lor  the  officers 
On  the  negative  side,  they  always  drove  around  with  then  windows 
rolled  up  and  cut  oft  communicalion  with  the  public 

Advent  ol  Women  In  Policing.  In  1972.  the  EEOC  guidelines  were  applied  to  local 
government  That  ruling,  along  with  court  decisions  across  the  country,  struck  down  separate  entry 
exams  lor  men  and  women  and  discnminaiory  height  requirements,  thereby  opening  the  doors  to 
hinng  more  women.  Sadly.  28  years  later,  we  still  average  only  14  3 percent  women  in  law 
enforcement 

Emphasis  on  Community  Policing.  As  police  administrators  began  to  see  that  communica- 
tion and  cooperation  between  the  community  and  the  police  was  poor  and  that  it  was  atteciing  the 
ability  ol  the  police  to  provide  adequate  services,  there  has  evolved  a national  effort  lo  return  to  the 
concept  ol  the  *beai  cop,'  with  partnership  in  solving  community  cnme  problems. 

Pise  of  Strong  Police  Unions.  In  the  mid-70s,  unions  began  negotiating  a larger  role  in 
management  deosions  Today,  unions  present  a major  obstacle  lo  reforming  police  practices,  and 
often  do  not  tairty  represent  the  inietesis  ot  women  and  minoniy  officers 

Gangs,  Drugs  & Violence.  This  is  perhaps  the  biggest  change  In  crtme  trends  that  we  have 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  In  ihe  mid-70s,  other  than  in  the  huge  ciiies.  there  was  a small  drug 
problem  and  no  gangs  Today,  almost  every  city  in  the  United  States  laces  problems  ol  gangs, 
drugs  and  street  violence 

Citizen  Oversight  ot  Police.  Amovement  that  has  steadily  gamed  strength,  with  more  and 
more  communities  demanding  some  type  of  oversight  ol  police  actions 

The  Recognition  ol  Domestic  Violence  as  a Crime  Problem.  The  Violence  Agamsi  Women 
Acl  has  been  one  of  the  most  impoiiant  legislative  actions  ol  the  last  25  years  Previously,  many 
law  enlorcemeni  agencies  viewed  domestic  violence  as  a lamily  problem'  and  not  a cnme.  Many 
slates  had  to  pass  laws  mandating  arrests  and  then  had  to  pass  additional  laws  with  ‘pnmary 
aggressor*  language.  Recent  research  shows  that  as  many  as  40  percent  of  officers  admit  to  using 
violence  m their  own  homes  This  is  clearty  a cultural  problem  that  requites  concentrated 
community  eflort 

Major  Discrimination  Lawsuits.  At  the  expense  of  their  careers,  many  women  and  minonty 
officers  have  brought  class-action  lawsuits  against  police  agencies  lo  challenge  discriminatory 
policies  and  practices.  The  resulting  consent  decrees  have  resulted  in  more  diverse  workplaces  In 
many  major  cities 

"Action"  News  Coverage.  Mosi  television  stations  in  medium  lo  large  cities  now  have 
helicopters  and  other  equipment  that  can  provide  live,  on-scene  coverage  ol  police  pursuits,  nols, 
cnmes  in  progress  and  other  events.  The  resulting  public  disclosure  of  good  and  bad  police 
practices  has  brought  many  issues  lo  the  forelroni  of  community  concern. 

Police  Brutality.  The  videotapes  of  the  Rodney  King  beating  will  live  on  in  the  history  ol 
poliang  in  Amenca  They  were  followed  with  videotapes  ol  officers  in  other  cities  using  excess 
force,  especially  against  minonty  members  of  Ihe  community  These  videos  proved  the  existence  ot 
police  brutality  and  forced  law  enlorcemeni  agencies  to  stop  denying  the  problem  The  challenge 
now  IS  lo  tram  officers  on  the  appropriate  use  of  force  and  lo  make  certain  that  they  never  engage 
in  this  type  ol  behavior  in  the  luture 

Police  Corruption.  The  current  scandals  in  Los  Angeles.  New  York  and  other  alies  have 
embarrassed  law  enlorcemeni  ptolessionals  in  this  country  Lying  on  search  warrants,  lalsilied 
reports;  perjury , bribery,  drug  dealing  and  murder  being  committed  by  police  oflicers  — amid  such 
allegations,  juries  no  longer  believe  that  officers  always  tell  the  truth  This  Is  ihe  greatest  challenge 
facing  police  prolessionats — how  lo  dean  up  our  agencies  and  regain  public  trust,  and  how  lo 
prevent  it  from  happening  again. 

PENNY  HARRINGTON 
Director,  National  Center  for  Women  & Policing 
Former  Chief  of  Police.  Portland,  Ore. 


Film  at  11 

Lawenforcerr.ent  is  a relied  of  society,  bul  not  always  of  a wide 
range  of  society  Fortunately,  leaders  in  law  enforcement  are  not  dumb 
and  have  learned  to  read  ihe  wnting  on  the  wall  Fortunately,  the  past  25 
years  have  seen  a dramatic  increase  ol  women  and  other  minonty 
otficers  in  law  enlorcement,  generally  improving  the  delivery  ol  police 
services  and  increasing  public  confidence  in  our  ranks 

Technologically,  the  development  ot  DNA  as  an  investigative  tool 
ranks  among  the  last  quarter  century's  greaiesi  advances 

On  the  down  side,  many  in  law  enlorcement  have  failed  lo  adjust  lo 
technology  m the  hands  of  private  citizens  - most  notably,  the  video  camera  Come  on,  guys' 
Videotaped  images  of  cops  wailing  on  arrestees  has  damaged  support  lor  law  enlorcement  more 
than  anything  imaginable 

Lastly,  the  war  on  drugs  has  been  a boon  tor  ihe  jail  business,  bul  a disaster  lor  law 
enlorcemenl's  relaionship  with  the  public  You  know  Ihere  is  a problem  when  you  hear  Gen  Colin 
Powell  telling  the  Republican  National  Convention,  'll  you  want  lo  solve  our  drug  problem,  you 
won't  do  It  by  trying  to  cut  otf  supply  and  arresbng  pushers  ll’s  lime  lo  Slop  building  jails  in 
Amenca  and  gel  back  to  the  task  ol  building  our  children  * Well  said 

MICHAEL  HENNESSEY 
Sheriff,  Sen  Francisco.  Calif. 


From  the  ashes  of  defeat 

Three  maior  Vends  revolutionized  police  dunng  ihe  penod  1975- 
2000  First,  the  dominant  pdice  strategy  at  mid-century  was  completely 
defeated  by  its  rejection  by  minonty  communities  and  its  inability  to 
demonstrate  ns  etlecweness  Bythelaie  i970s,Amencan  policing  was 
an  occupation  desperately  pursuing  a core  competence 

Running  parallel  to  this  defeat  was  the  emergence  and  evdulion  ol 
an  alternate  line  of  thought  about  policing  that  originated  m the  research 
ol  the  Amencan  Bar  Foundation  dunng  the  1950s  Its  two  major 
coninbuuons  to  our  undersianding  ot  police  were  the  complexiiy  of 
policing  and  ihe  ubiquity  ol  discrebon  Flowing  out  ol  this  tradition,  problem-oriented  poliang  and 
'Broken  Windows'  gave  substance  lo  the  evolution  ol  community  poliang  thai  is.  community 
poliang  is  not  just  about  improving  relations  between  police  and  communities,  as  important  as  that 
IS  Community  poliang  is  about  solving  problems  and  preventing  cnme 

Finally,  police  leaders  figured  out  and  developed  organizationa)  siruciures  and  admimslraiive 
processes  that  allowed  ihem  simuiianeously  to  maintain  a centralized  vision  of  policing  and  a 
decentralized  response  to  local  problems  Compstal  is  the  most  weU-know  example,  bul  its 
pnnaples — know  the  numbers  and  hold  people  accountable  — can  take  a vaneiy  of  forms 
The  starting  pomi,  however.  - and  the  advantage,  ultimately,  over  other  public  sector 
orgamzalions  and  police  m other  demoaaoes  - was  the  acknowledged  and  dear  failure  of  mid- 

ce«un,A™ncanpo,«n9  gEOEBGE  L KELLING 

Professor  ot  Criminal  Justice,  Rutgers  University 
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Don’t  forget  Genesis 

To  a&k  an  academic  to  KJenWy  the  major  events  in  policing  sirwe 
1975  IS  a little  like  asking  for  a lot  of  the  high  and  low  points  of  the  OW 
Testament  that  begins  with  Exodus  It's  not  that  it  can'l  be  done,  but  il 
just  misses  all  of  ihe  excitement  that  happened  between  1970  and  1975 
and  really  began  everything  - like  Bittner's  iruly  revolutionary  work  of 
genius  'The  Functions  of  Polics  In  Modem  Sodel/  (1970),  Reiss's 
'Police  and  the  Public*  (1971),  Kelling  et  al's  Kansas  City  Patrol 
Expenment  (1974).  Wesfle/s  'Violence  and  the  Police*  (1970), 

Rubinstein's  ‘City  Police*  (1973)  or  even  any  ofWambaugh’s  great 
novels  like  "Rie  Onion  Field*  (1973),  The  New  Cenlunons*  (1970),  and  'The  Blue  Knighr  (1972), 
As  the  Ihree  most  exatmg  inieliectual  events  m the  past  quarter  century  of  police  history,  I would 
ideruify  the  publication  of  Herman  Goldstein's  ‘Policing  s Free  Sociei/  (1977),  his  *Problem- 
Onented  Policing*  (1990)  and  MuiTs ‘Police:  Sireeicomer  Poliboans*  (1977), 

Academic  low  points?  Almosi  everylhing  lhal  has  been  wntten  about  community  poliang  in  the 

past  decade  „„ 

CARL  0.  KLOCKARS 

Professor.  Oepartmenl  of  Sociology  and  Criminal  Justice 
Universilv  of  Delaware 


Talking  things  over 

The  issue  of  interest  and  concern  lor  me.  personally  and  professionally,  is  the  law  enlorcemeni 
response  lo  hostage  situations  Ounng  the  past  two-plus  decades  law  enforcement  response  to 
several  madents  involving  armed  adversanes  resulted  in  siege  events  that  ended  disastrously. 

These  include  the  attempted  apprehension  of  Ihe  Symbionese  Liberation  Army  in  Los  Angeles  after 
the  Patty  Hearsi  kidnapping,  ihe197B  and  1985  interactions  between  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Oepartmenl  and  the  group  MOVE,  the  1992  attempts  by  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service,  and 
subsequently  the  FBI,  to  apprehend  Randy  Weaver  at  Ruby  Ridge,  Idaho,  and  the  51-day  siege  in 
1993  of  the  Branch  Davidian  compound  near  Waco,  Texas  While  the  courage  of  the  law 
enforcement  officers  and  others  who  lost  their  lives  In  these  encounters  must  be  honored,  the 
decision-making  process  ol  Ihe  commanders  must  be  continually  reviewed. 

Many  in  law  enlorcement,  as  well  as  academic  advisers  to  post-incident  reviews,  believe  lhal  a 
strategy  ol  formal  negoiiation  could  have  been  useful  in  reducing  violent  outcomes  lo  such 
incidenis.  In  each  ol  these  incidents,  a strategy  of  formal  negotiation  was  not  lully  accepted  and 
was  often  set  aside  m favor  ol  more  traditional  tactics  Effective  if  nol  actual  police  conirol  was  in 
Ihe  hands  ol  Ihe  SWAT  team  or  of  incident  commanders  who  were  more  oriented  toward  use  ol 
force  then  negotiation 

The  interplay  between  hostage/cnsis  negotiators  and  then  SWAT  learn  counterparts  illustrates 
a continuum  approach  to  authonty  and  force,  requiring  subslaniial  procedural  overlap  and 
cooperation  The  complex  and  mutually  dependent  relationship  between  military-like  aspects  of 
police  work  and  a more  cerebral  approach  to  solving  hostage  problems  may  seem  incongnjous, 
certainly  in  light  ol  the  policy  concerns  associated  with  the  spread  ol  miliiary-style  (SWAT)  policing 
units  ai  Ihe  expense  ol  other  methods  Nonetheless,  there  is  a symbiotic  relationship  between 
these  approaches.  The  probability  ol  peaceful  resolution  increases  dramatically  lor  hostage 
situations  that  Iasi  approximately  eight  hours  when  compared  to  situations  lasting  (our  hours.  The 
present  research  determined  that  3.5  hours  was  Ihe  average  (or  SWAT  inierventions.  One  question 
lo  be  resolved  through  future  research  is  whether  it  is  more  advisable  to  continue  lo  negotiate  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  and  still  have  the  possibility  of  death  or  senous  physical  injury,  or  to  initiate  a 
tactical  intervention  that  Is  inherently  dangerous  but  will  end  Ihe  situation  more  quickly. 

ROBERT  LOUDEN 

Director.  Criminal  Justice  Center.  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
Former  commander,  Hostage  Negotiation  Unit,  New  York  City  Police  Department 

No  worse  injustice? 

The  police  beatmg  ot  Rodney  King  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  sodomy 
torture  ot  Abner  Louima  in  ihe  bathroom  ol  a New  York  City  police 
precinci  stand  out  as  obvious  examples  ol  Ihe  worst  in  law  enforcement 
in  the  last  25  years. 

Perhaps  the  worst  injustices  dunng  Ihe  Law  Enforcement  Nows  era, 
however,  were  brought  on  by  the  reinstatement  of  capital  pi  'neni  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1976.  In  Ihe  last  decade,  at  least  53  Ocaih- 
tow  inmates  have  been  exonerated  by  one  ot  the  best  advancements  in 
the  fleld  ot  cnminal  justice  - DNA  testing,  a scientific  procedure  that 
more  often  helps  convict  the  guilty.  There  is  no  doubi  thal  some  ol  the  646  persons  put  lo  death 
since  1976  were  innocent  Can  there  be  a worse  injustice  than  being  wrongly  executed?  The  only 
surelite  way  lo  assure  lhal  II  never  happens  again  is  to  ban  capital  punishment,  as  most  of  the 
civilized  world  does 

On  the  minus  ledger,  there  was  not  enough  recruitment  ol  women  and  members  of  racial  and 
ethnic  minoniy  groups  into  policing,  and  there  were  far  too  many  missteps  in  the  areas  ol  police 
brutality  and  corruption  The  Molten  Commission  In  New  York  and  ihe  Patten  Commission  m 
Northern  lieland  both  decided  that  oversight  is  necessary,  but  police  on  both  sides  ol  the  Atlantic 
are  lockstep  in  their  resistance 

On  the  plus  side,  college  has  become  required  for  admission  to  many  police  agencies,  and 
there  was  some  movement  toward  diversity  in  policing  In  addition,  ledeiat  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  combined  lo  successlulty  prosecute  decades-old  civil  rights  murders  and 
convict  more  organized  cnme  leaders  than  ever  before.  New  York  City  had  its  first  black  police 
commissioner  and  he  made  two  years  ot  college  a prerequsiie  lor  police  officers  The  cnme  tale  is 
dovm  throughout  America  and  this  is  great  news 

Overall,  the  growing  number  of  college  graduates  who  ^ose  careers  in  law  enforcement,  as 
well  as  the  increased  awareness  by  police  departments  across  the  country  thal  an  educated  cop  is 
a better  police  officer,  has  improved  the  slate  ol  policing.  The  prolessionalizalion  ol  police  in 
America  is  moving  forward 

GERALD  W.  LYNCH 
President,  John  Jay  College  ol  Criminal  Justice 


The  blame  game 

Some  significant  trends'  in  Amencan  policing  over  the  last  25  years 
On  the  positive  side,  there  is  the  openness  ol  local  police  agencies  to  researchers  and 
increasing  sophislicaiion  in  conducbng  and  using  research 

Along  with  thal  has  come  a willingness  of  police  agencies  (or  self-examination  of  their 
performance  and  undertaking  some  new  ways  to  improve  il. 

Tfurd,  setting  and  trying  lo  achieve  higher  standards  in  the  way  that  the  police  exeiase  their 
authority  with  the  public. 

Negative  trends  include  a continued  habit  ol  fmng  the  old  chief  when  things  go  badty  and  hinng 
a new  one  and  calling  that  reform — without  altering  tundamental  policies,  practices,  or  personnel. 

Second  would  be  the  willingness  to  conduct  a war  on  drugs  without  sufficient  attention  to  the 
effectiveness  of  strategies  and  the  'collateral  damage*  caused  by  the  methods  used. 

rmatly.  the  habit  ol  blaming  other  inslitubons  of  social  control  (families,  schools,  courts)  vrtien 
cnme  goes  up  and  taking  the  credit  when  it  goes  down 

STEPHEN  D.  MASTROFSK! 
Professor  of  Public  and  Intemstlonel  Atlairs 
Director.  Administration  ot  Justice  Program 
George  Mason  University 


1988 

The  federal  government  declares 
"zero  tolerance"  in  the  still- 
escalating  war  on  drugs.  Drive-by 
shootings  increase,  police  conduct 
sweeps  of  troubled  neighborhoods, 
and  the  nation’s  first  “drug  czar”  is 
appointed.  The  Feds  report  that 
cocaine  seizures  jumped  by  2,000 
percent  from  1981  through  1987. 


Drug-reiated  corruption  scandals 


erupt  in  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago. 


The  public  is  called  on  to 
help  police  track  wanted 
fugitives,  as  the  TV  show 
“America’s  Most  Wanted* 
(right)  makes  its  debut. 


“Gangsta  r.'ip"  groups  target  the  begin  to  appear  around  the  country, 
police,  with  records  like  “F—  the 
Police"  and,  later,  “Cop  Killer.” 

Serial  rapists  are  added  to  the 
roster  of  violent  criminals  profiled  by 
Record-breaking  homicide  rates  the  FBI. 


1989 

Skinheads  emerge  as  front-line 
shock  troops  for  white  supremacist 
organizations  (right). 


The  National  Guard  is  called  out 
in  48  states  to  assist  in  the  war  on 
drugs.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
streamlines  its  eviction  process  to 
oust  drug  dealers  in  public  housing. 


Riots  erupt  in  Miami  once  again, 
in  response  to  the  police  shooting 
of  a black  motorcyclist. 


Prompted  by  a schoolyard 
massacre  in  Stockton,  in  which  six 


children  were  killed  , California 
becomes  the  first  state  to  ban  assault 
weapons. 


Serial  killer  Ted  Bundy  (below)  — 
convicted  of  three  murders  and 
suspected  in  as  many  as  50  — is 
executed  in  Florida. 


1990 


Concern  begins  to  mount  within 
law  enforcement  over  a possible 
link  between  emissions  from  traffic 
radar  units  (right)  and  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  rare  forms  of 
cancer. 


The  first  federal  hate-crime 
legislation  is  passed  in  response  to 
growing  reports  of  bias-related 
crime. 


Shaming,  an  idea  as  old  as  the 
original  13  colonies,  comes  back 
into  vogue,  with  newspapers 
publishing  the  names,  photos  and 
crimes  of  drunk  drivers,  prostitutes 
and  their  clients,  drug  sellers  and 
buyers  and  other  offenders. 


Hinting  at  the  soon-to-be- 
popular  notion  ot  crime  prevention 
through  environmental  design, 
police  start  using  concrete  barriers 
to  limit  open-air  drug  dealing  by 
controlling  vehicular  and  pedestrian 
traffic. 


I The  nation's  homicide  toll  rises 


horns  with  body- 
armor  manufacturers 
over  minimum 
quality  standards. 


Washington 
becomes  the  first 
state  to  require 
convicted  sex 
offenders  to  register 
with  authorities  upon 
release  from  prison. 


Photo  radar 
systems  to  track  traffic  violators  grow 
in  popularity,  while  video  technology 
finds  increasing  application  in 
recording  DWI  suspects,  surveillance 
and  arraignment. 


to  over  20,000.  more  than  2.000  of 
those  in  New  York  City  alone. 


The  federal  government  locks 
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The  Rodney  King  incident:  One 
black  traffic  violator;  four  white  Los 
Angeles  cops;  one  videotaped 
beating  (above).  The  stage  is  set  for 
the  rest  of  the  decade  for  the  LAPD. 


The  arrest  of  serial  killer  Jeffrey 
Dahmer.  after  police  officers 
unthinkingly  returned  a victim  to  his 
custody,  casts  a harshly  unfavorable 
light  on  the  Milwaukee  P.D. 


Carjacking  explodes  onto  the  crime 
scene,  popping  up  first  in  Detroit  and 
quickly  spreading  across  the  country. 
When  the  problem  reaches  the 
nation's  capital  the  following  year. 
Congress  finally  takes  action. 

The  FBI  starts  collecting  DNA 

samples  for  its  national  data  base. 

The  National  Law  Enforcement 
Officers’  Memorial  (right)  is 
dedicated  in  Washington,  D.C, 


Hoping  to  contain  the  continuing 
proliferation  of  firearms,  police  try 
“buyback"  programs  that  offer  gun 
owners  cash  bounties  or  other 
incentives  if  they  turn  in  their 
weapons  — no  questions  asked. 
Although  the  idea  is  quickly  embraced 
by  jurisdictions  nationwide,  the  impact 
of  such  efforts  is  mostly  symbolic. 


Curfews  gain  in  popularity  as  a 
way  of  curbing  youth  crime. 

Pepper  spray,  available  since  the 
1960s,  increasingly  becomes  a part 


of  the  continuum  of  police  force  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Rodney  King 
beating.  Over  the  next  few  years, 
police  will  start  running  into 
problems  with  some  drugged, 
mentally  or  medically  ill  suspects 
dying  after  being  pepper-sprayed. 

Computer-driven  law  enforce- 
ment continues  to  grow  with  an 
increase  in  “paperless  police 
departments"  and  the  use  of 
“expert  systems"  that  merge  the 
high-speed  thinking  power  of  a 
computer  with  the  investigative 
savvy  of  experienced  detectives. 


1992 

Following  the  acquittals  of  four 
white  officers  accused  of  beating 
Rodney  King  the  previous  year,  the 
worst  urban  rioting  of  the  20th  century 
erupts  in  the  South-Central  section  of 
Los  Angeles  (right).  The  rioting  claims 
52  lives,  and  thousands  more  are 
injured  or  arrested.  The  LAPD’s 
response  to  the  disturbances  is 
harshly  criticized,  and  within  two 
months,  Daryl  Gates  is  gone  as  chief. 


Federal  agents  in  Idaho  engage  in  a 
tense  11 -day  standoff  with  the  white 
supremacist  fugitive  Randy  Weaver. 
One  U.S.  deputy  marshal  is  killed, 
along  with  Weaver's  wife  and  13- 
year-old  son. 


Electronic  pendant  alarms  are  a 
must-have  fashion  accessory  for 
many  spousal  abuse  victims. 


John  Gotti,  the  New  York  orga- 
nized-crime boss  previously  known 
as  the  “Teflon  Don"  for  his  seeming 
ability  to  dodge  a serious  criminal 


conviction,  is  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  without 
parole  for  murder  and 
racketeering  (right). 


Another  drug-corruption 
scandal  tarnishes  the  New 
York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. 


Metal  detectors  and  other 
security  gear  become  a 
familiar  part  of  the  architec- 
ture at  schools  nationwide. 


No  close  second 

The  most  signilicant  developmani  in  policing  since  1975.  wlh  no  close  second,  is  the  improved 
quality  of  police  managemeni  Today  there  are  thousarvw  of  police  matwgers  with  graduate 
degrees  This  was  not  true  m 1975  Almost  all  the  credit  lor  this  major  improvement  is  due  to  ihe 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP)  Highly  educated  marwgors  creaie  a synergy  lor 
college  education  for  all  This  improved  educational  level  of  polce  provides  the  mieileclual 
foundation  essential  to  the  quality  implementation  ol  concepts  such  as  community  poiiong 
Community  Policing.  The  recognition  that  community  policing  is  the  most  elicient  approach 
to  reducing  cnme,  keeping  the  peace  and  improving  the  quality  of  life  is  graduaity  emerging.  Yet  to 
be  recognized  by  many  is  the  recognition  lhat  C-OP  e the  most  appropriate  form  of  policing  for  a 
democratic  society,  by  lacilitaang  the  reality  that  the  police  are  servants  of  ihe  public  and  that 
poiice-citizen  cooperation  is  essential  Untoitunaiely.  today's  COPS  office  subsidy  grants  for  more 
offtcers  distort  two  major  principles  of  community  policing  one.  that  community  policing,  when 
property  implemented,  is  a more  efficient  form  ol  policing,  generally  not  requinng  more  officers, 
and.  proper  implementation  requires  total  integration  Uiroughoui  the  depadmeni  and  city-wide 
Accountability  of  Police  Departments.  Based  on  Ihe  landmark  197S  Supreme  Court  deosion 
in  Monnell  v New  York  City  Department  of  Social  Services,  ihe  equally  significant  case  ol  City  of 
Canton  v.  Marns  11  years  later  established  that  gross  negligence  by  police  otiicidls  In  failing  to 
implement  accepted  practices  in  policies,  iraming  and/or  supervision  could  constitute  deliberate 
indifference  to  the  protection  of  those  who  suller  from  police  abuses,  and  thus  expose  the 
depailmeni  and  city  to  liability  An  expansion  of  this  concept  tor  improving  Ihe  police  is  found  in  ihe 
Violent  Crime  Control  Act  ol  1994.  which  empowers  ihe  Justice  Oepaitmeni  lo  life  suit  against 
departments  showing  a pattern  and  practice  ol  civil  rights  abuses  The  remedy  is  usually  a consent 
decree  lor  needed  changes  and  a court-appointed  master  to  oversee  compliance 

Among  the  more  troubling  developmenis  is  the  general  failure  to  implemeni  many  welt  known 
and  proven  concepts  and  commission  recommendations,  while  adhenng  lo  myths,  traditions, 
untested  assumptions  and  disproven  ideas,  su^  as  preventive  patrol,  shift  rota’  i and  centralized 
bureaucratic  milrtery  organizabon  The  list  of  ignored  or  overlooked  concepts  ini..udes  the  universal 
recommendations  ol  six  national  commissions  and  the  federal  courts  that  ihe  minimum  education 
level  for  a well  qualified  police  officer  is  a lour-year  college  degree  To  remedy  this,  the  Police 
Association  lor  College  Education  was  lormed  to  help  achieve  universal  college  education 
standards  for  all  police  officers  at  ihe  earliest  possible  bme 

Then  there  i$  the  over-emphasis  on  physical  science  and  technology  in  place  ol  quality 
personnel  lor  improving  policing  There  is  no  reason  today  that  a competent  chiel  could  not  run  an 
outstanding  police  department  with  ihe  knowledge  ol  management,  technology  and  poliang  ihai 
existed  25  years,  it  he  had  the  nghi  high-quality  personnel  Until  the  emphasis  is  shilled  from 
technology  and  procedures  to  improved  quali*v  ot  personnel,  policing  improvements  are  limited. 

Finally,  consider  federal  ’assislance’  lo  >aw  enlortemeni  Most  needed  improvements  in 
policing  do  not  require  increased  budgets,  except  for  one-time  transition  costs  The  policy  ol 
making  subsidy  grants  to  *bnbe*  police  departments  into  hinng  more  officers  to  implement  new 
concepts,  like  C-OP,  is  analogous  lo  a drug  pusher's  strategy  First,  lure  the  victim  with  a free* 
offer  After  Ihe  victim  is  hooked  (with  a habit  developed  over  a I -3  year  grant),  withdraw  the  free' 
offer,  leaving  the  victim  police  department  with  a choice  between  going  duough  withdrawal  pains  to 
return  lo  its  lormec  stale  or  continuing  to  support  the  new  habit  by  getting  new  funds,  usually  by 
funds  reallocaied  from  other  city  agencies.  So  long  as  police  executives  continue  lo  be  seduced  by 
tree'  offers,  and  federal  policy  continues  lo  imply  ihai  policing  improvements  require  larger 
budgets,  any  such  growth  will  continue  lo  be  impaired 

LOUIS  A.  MAYO 

Executive  Director,  Police  Association  tor  College  Education 


Milestones 

Problem-oriented  policing;  Because  of  Herman  Goldstein,  ihe  police  are  more  likely  to  think 
broadly  about  crime  conlrol  Many  cops  are  now  willing  lo  listen  to  capable  researchers 

The  Information  Age:  Ten  years  ago  the  police  were  noi  technically 
wired  for  limety  research,  information  galhenng,  and  cnme  mapping 
The  Internet  changes  everything. 

Quality  ol  cops;  The  police  officers  of  this  country  are  inaadibly 
talented,  compassionate  and  humane  — far  beyond  what  the  media  can 
portray  or  ihe  community  could  know  For  every  violent  confrontation  the 
police  are  involved  in.  there  are  many  others  where  officers  naked  injury 
lo  avoid  lethal  force 

Millstones 

The  diversity  gesture:  Rather  than  dealing  with  systemic  racism, 
we  blamed  racial  profiling,  gave  sensitivity  training  and  called  it  good 
enough.  We  continue  to  disproportionately  incarcerate  minoniies  at  unacceptable  levels  Politicians 
ran  tor  cover,  minonty  leaders  blame  everyone  other  than  the  criminals  and  the  police  accepted 
little  responsibility. 

The  crime  bill:  Billions  of  dollars  were  designated  by  Congress  for  100,000  community 
policmg  otTicers  Adequate  funding  was  not  allocated  to  distinguish  between  good  policing  and  feel 
good  programs  The  leel-good  programs  won  Future  attempts  at  community  policmg  are  ruined 
The  money  caused  numerous  police  executives  lo  distol  the  mission  of  the  police 

ANDY  MILLS 

Sergeant,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Police  Department 


Calling  all  "techie  nerds" 

When  the  first  issue  ot  LEN  came  out,  it  had  only  been  a couple  ot  years  since  J Edgar 
Hoover’s  hall-century  at  the  FBI  had  oome  lo  an  end,  the  U S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
was  aealed  and  the  abuses  ot  power  ot  Watergate  were  revealed  These  seminal  events  would  set 
the  stage  tor  profound  changes  m law  enlorcement 

In  my  view,  the  three  most  significant  changes  in  law  enlorcement, 
at  least  ai  ihe  federal  level,  have  been  the  expansion  of  the  federal  role, 
the  globalization  of  crime  and  the  impact  ot  technology 

The  extraordinary  expansion  m federal  taw.  jurisdiction  and 
resources  devoted  to  Ihe  cnme  problem,  while  expanding  government's 
cnme-lighling  ability,  has  also  often  created  contusion,  overlap  and 
duplication  of  effort 

The  globalization  ol  crime,  while  initially  pnmanly  related  to  drug 
trafficking,  today  encompasses  cnmes  as  diverse  as  lerronsm.  fraud, 
money  laundenng  and  alien  smuggling  No  major  police  force  today  can 
afford  lo  avoid  the  reality  of  the  international  mobility  ol  criminals  and  evidence 

The  revdubonary  changes  in  technology  are  putting  unique  pressures  on  all  police  agenoes 
White  the  character  Q m the  James  Bond  movies  was  treated  as  a techie*  nerd,  the  technical 
needs  ol  today's  law  enforcement  require  a sophisticated  and  prolessionalfy  diverse  work  force 
including  many  such  ‘nerds  * The  ONA  technician,  Ihe  computer  whiz,  the  statistician  or  the 
forensic  accountant  may  be  more  important  to  today's  cnme-fighiing  than  the  more  traditional 
detective  or  agent  of  the  past  Attracting  protessionals  with  these  skills  and  treating  them  as  equals 
creates  an  important  challenge  lor  the  future  ot  law  enforcement 

These  three  ma|Or  devetopments  require  creative  approaches  lo  coordination  and  cooperation 
among  police  agencies,  domestically  and  miemationalty  They  also  require  that  law  enforcement 
become  less  insular  and  reach  out  as  never  before  lo  other  professions,  agencies  and  the  pnvaie 
sector  Unfortunately,  to  dale,  there  are  as  many  failures  as  there  are  successes  m such  efforts 

STANLEY  MORRIS 
Former  Director.  U.S.  Marshal's  Service 
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Stranyers  no  more 

Among  the  «g.  jficani  events 

H Soon-to-be  Presmeni  Clinton  s 1992  campaign  proposal  for  a patiial  fedeiai  subsidy  lor  the 
hinng  of  100.000  bddiNonaJ  deers  lor  community  policing  Congress's  approval  has  strongly 
influenced  a iransiuon  from  undemocrate  stranger  pdemg  to  demoaaie  Inendly  policing  lhat  is 
reducii  4 woief  ■ ’’me  m dotens  of  inner  aiies 

1]  Th-  birth  of  Law  F.ntofcomeni  News 

11  The  birlh  of  flic  American  Police  Associaiion  It  will  create  the  desperately  needed 
professional  leaderstnp  lo  replace  ihe  esiablishmeni  lhat  dominates  stale  legislatures  and  prevents 
City  chiefs  Irom  gelling  the  support  siructuie  and  slate  aid  they  need  The  pios  will  have  lo  start  by 
educating  cily  chiefs  concerning  needs  they  are  unaware  of.  such  as  the  professional  exchange  of 
knowledge  and  practitioners 

11  Police  Foundation  reports  The  Kansas  City  Preventive  Patrol  Experiment  undercut  the  long 
established  meltective,  wasielul  myth  ol  visibility  (simnger  policing)  The  Washington  MPO 
evaluation  research  on  women  m poliang  provided  some  ol  Ihe  firsi  hard  lacls  lo  demonstrate  that 
women  could  perform  saiislactonly  The  siudy  on  police  use  ol  deadly  force,  sirengthened  by  ihe 
enormous  contribution  ot  Jim  Fyfe,  produced  hard  oala  lo  provide  a iitsl-iime  view  ol  comparaiive 
experiences 

H Paul  Evans,  ihe  bnlhani  Boston  polce  commissionei  whose  partnerships  ol  neighborhood 
patrol  olficers  with  pairol  olhcors  resulied  m the  mosi  impressive  reduciion  m murder  m the  country 
among  adolescents 

H 'Cop  ol  Ihe  block'  experiments  in  the  NYPO,  involving  all  patrol  ollicets  m community  poliang 
as  'urban  village  police  chiefs  ’ Five  hundred  residenls  with  an  individual  officer  ol  Iheir  own  make 
lor  a really  Inendly  partnership  ‘ cro-managing  cnma  prevenlion  and  social  control,  and  observing 
with  Ihe  exira  eyes,  ears,  mlormaiion  and  inlluence  ot  the  people  is  the  'policing  by  conseni'  ihai 
Robert  Peel  had  m mmd  in  I82S 

H The  late  C -aI  George  Hansen's  (Lincoln  and  Fresno  PDS)  mission  siaiemeni  is  aboui  as 
good  as  they  come 

The  Darker  Moments''  The  Rodney  King  incidenl  — President  Bush  said  il  sickened  him,  The 
Looima  and  Oiallo  mcidenis  - the  siill-hard-io-believe  Louima  episode  could  go  down  m history  as 
Ihe  most  disgusimg  police  rrusconduci  ol  the  century  Supervision  and  management  had  lo  be 
incompeient  when  it  tailed  to  delect  a bumed-oul  cop  unraveling  belote  he  went  over  the  edge  And 
last  the  LAPD  falling  apart  as  a result  ol  leadership  failures 

PATRICK  V.  MURPHY 
Executive  Director,  American  Police  Association 
Former  President,  The  Police  Foundation 


Good  from  bad 

When  examining  the  negative  and  positive  lactois  that  have 
atlecied  taw  enlorcemenl  during  Ihe  past  25  years,  you  lind  that  many  of 
Ihe  negatives  have  brought  about  positive  change 

Negative  The  slow  pace  al  which  local  law  enlorcemenl  agenoes 
iniegraied  technology  mlo  iheir  operations  For  example.  Richmond 
placed  computers  in  its  trash  trucks  belore  ihe  ciiy  ever  considered  iis 
police  vehicles  Positive.  Departments  have  recognized  ihe  need  lor 
technology  and  how  il  can  improve  Ihe  elleciiveness  ot  policing.  For 
example,  with  ihe  placement  ol  mobile  data  terminals  in  police  vehicles, 
ollicers  are  able  to  quickly  obtain  mlormaiion  about  vehicles  lhat  they  pull  over  Warrants  also  may 
be  pulled  up  quickly  on  the  computers  In  addition,  mlormaiion  can  be  shared  more  readily  with 
other  agencies. 

Negative;  Police  deparimenis  dunng  Ihe  civil  rights  movemeni  aligned  themselves  with 
govemmeni  mstilulions  ihai  repressed  AIncan-Americans  and  other  minorities  Little  thoughi  was 
given  to  the  nghts  ol  these  groups,  Ihe  only  direction  lollowed  was  lo  disperse  ihe  groups  and 
pteveni  them  irom  meeting  or  ptolesimg  The  existence  ot  these  values  led  to  national  problems 
involving  racial  profiling  and  negative  attitudes  about  law  enlorcemenl  in  minority  communities 
Positive:  Without  this  history,  law  entoicemeni  would  not  have  some  ot  the  lotmal  procedural  laws 
in  place  lo  prolecl  the  nghis  ol  alizens  (i  e . Miranda,  Escobedo,  Terry).  Another  result  is  lhat  police 
departments  have  recognized  the  value  ol  female  and  minority  otiicers  They  are  valued  lor  their 
skills  and  experience,  noi  lor  their  gender  or  race 

Negative:  Failure  ol  law  enlorcemenl  agencies  lo  work  directly  with  the  communities  in  which 
they  serve  Positive:  Today's  philosophy  of  community  policing  embraces  Ihe  community  as  a 
cnme-lightmg  partner  Police  departments  have  moved  Irom  an  attiiude  of  protect  and  serve  to  one 
ot  engaging  the  community  and  problem-solving 

Negative;  Police  officers  were  hired  with  little  or  no  lormal  education  requirements.  They  were 
perceived  as  needing  brawn  not  brains  Positive:  Policing  is  now  a mulii-laceled  career  that 
requires  lormal  education,  physical  Illness,  siieei  knowledge  and  eihics  The  challenge  is  to  pay 
police  prolessionals  commensurate  with  these  requirements 

JERRY  A OLIVER 
Chief  ot  Police,  Richmond,  Va. 


Try  talking  negatively  about  C-OP 

The  problem-onented  policing  initiative  in  Newport  News,  Va . along  with  the  writings  ot  Geoige 
Keliing  and  Herman  Goidsiein,  provided  the  catalyst  loi  ihe  national  acceptance  ot  the  community- 
oriented  policing  philosophy  At  a conlerence  in  1983.  only  a tew  chiels  were  talking  about  Ihe 
concept,  and  the  resistance  was  so  heavy  Try  talking  about  il  negatively  today 
I would  be  remiss  not  lo  also  mention  the  leadership  ol  Pat  Murphy 
ol  the  Police  Foundation  and  the  esiablishmeni  ol  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  PERF  has  become  a leader  m research  and  police 
innovation  and  a major  inlluence  on  police  professionalism 

Having  lived  through  many  federal  law  enforcement  miiiaiives.  none 
has  made  a inore  positive  impact  on  policing  than  the  esiablishmeni  ot 
the  COPS  office  and  the  lederai  hmng  grants  This  initiative  enticed 
normally  tight-budgeted  municipalities  lo  lake  the  nsk  ol  hmng  additional 
officers  so  ihal  police  departments  could  make  a difference  through 
problem-solving  community  policing  Through  these  resources,  policing 
■n  this  country  made  a significant  paradigm  shift  from  |usl  reporting 
cnme  lo  being  proactive  cnme  preventers  Putting  demographics  and  other  issues  aside.  ii  was  the 
proactive  use  Ol  these  additional  resources  that  drove  the  cnme  rale  down 

Tied  to  that  is  the  shifting  ol  technological  advances,  particularly  Irom  previously  delense- 
reiaied  miiiatives.  into  police  service  These  technologies  have  combined  with  the  new  paradigm  to 
make  law  enlorcemenl  more  eflicieni  and  effective  than  ever 

On  the  darker  side,  several  major  scandals  have  focused  negativiiy  on  the  othervnse 
supertauve  performance  of  law  enlorcemenl  The  police  have  become  rnore  visible  to  ihe 
community,  including  then  faults,  as  typified  by  Ihe  videotaping  ol  ihe  arrest  ol  Rodney  King  and 
other  incidenis  ihai  severely  damaged  the  positive  perception  most  citizens  have  of  then  local 
police  When  all  ol  these  misconduct  cases  ate  stacked  up  agamsi  the  millions  ol  aiizen  contacts 
police  make  each  year  it  is  a very  imy  anecdotal  percentage  ol  cases  that  continue  to  dnve  a 
wedge  between  the  police  and  the  citizens  they  serve 

Even  though  we  are  hmng  a belter  caliber  ot  candidates  and  ate  msliluimg  reforms  m our 
internal  audit  systems,  scandals  continue  10  occur  They  are  mote  likely  to  be  delected  today  and 
are  more  widely  reported  hence  the  greater  impact  on  law  entorcemeni's  professional  image 

ROBERT  K OLSON 
Chief  of  Police.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

President,  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 


1993 


Islamic  terrorists  bomb  the 
World  Trade  Center  in  New  York. 
Six  people  are  killed  and  roughly 
1,000  are  injured. 


ATF  agents  raid  the  Waco. 

Texas,  compound  of  the  Branch 
Oavidians  cull  to  execute  a search 
warrant  Four  agents  are  killed 
After  a 51-day  siege,  the  FBI 
sends  in  a lank  that  fires  canisters 
of  CS  gas.  The  compound  erupts 
into  a fireball  lhat  kills  more  than 
80  people,  including  the  group’s 
leader,  David  Koresh  (right). 
Exactly  (wo  years  later,  echoes  of 
Waco  will  reverberate  with  a lethal 
bang  in  Oklahoma  City. 


day  waiting  penod  to  purchase  guns 
and  background  checks  for  would-be 
buyers. 


tion,  as  pah  of  its  hunt  for  the  elusive 
(and  so  far  unknown)  Unabomber. 


Whether  known 
as  "ice,”  ■'crank.’’ 
■’speed"  or 
“crystal  meth,’’ 
methamphet- 
amine  use  (right) 
rises  dramatically 
in  the  Nohhwest, 
from  where  it 
slowly  spreads 
across  the 
country.  Police 
confront  numerous 
concerns  in  raiding 
cooking  labs 


safety 
illicit  meth- 


Follow-up  studies 
of  the  impact  of 
arrest  in  domestic 
violence  cases 
finds  lhat  in  some 
instances,  arresting 
the  abuser  can  lead 
to  more  hostility 
and  repeat  violence 
toward  Ihe  victim. 


A specialized  “drug  court"  opens 
Its  doors  in  Miami.  Fla.,  setting  the 
stage  for  other  jurisdictions  to  follow. 


Long  sought  by  gun-control 

advocates,  the  Brady  Bill  is  The  FBI  uses  the  Internet  for  the 

signed  into  law.  requiring  a five-  first  time  in  a major  criminal  investiga- 


Caiifornia  adopts  the  nation’s  first 
Three  strikes  and  you’re  out"  law, 
mandating  life  sentences  for  certain 
chronic  felony  offenders  The  idea  is 
quickly  adopted  by  dozens  of  other 
slates  and  the  federal  government, 
and  has  a predictable  impact  on 
prison  populations. 


Janet 
Reno  (left) 
becomes 
the  first 
woman  to 
serve  as 
U.S. 

Attorney 

General. 


1994 

Congress  passes  the  sweeping 
Violent  Crime  Control  Act . 
establishing  the  Violence  Against 
Women  unit  within  Ihe  Justice 
Department  and  the  Office  of 
Community-Onented  Policing 
Services.  The  clock  starts  running 
on  President  Clinton’s  pledge  to 
fund  the  deployment  ot  100,000 
community  policing  officers  across 
America. 


The  feds  launch  Operation 
Gatekeeper  to  beef  up  enforcement 
efforts  along  the  U.S.-Mexico  border. 


Ex-pro  football  great  O.J.  Simpson, 
suspected  of  murdering  his  wife  and 
an  acquaintance,  surrenders  to  Los 
Angeles  police,  but  not  before  leading 
them  on  a slow-speed  highway  chase 
shown  live  on  nationwide  television. 


Serial  killer  John  Wayne  Gacy  is 
executed  alter  17  years  on  Illinois's 


death  row. 


Bringing  crime-fighting  and 
accountability  into  the  90‘s,  the  NYPD 
unveils  its  Compstat  program,  which 
will  soon  be  emulated  and  replicated 
by  departments  nationwide. 

The  Justice  Department  and  Ihe 
Pentagon  join  forces  to  enhance 
police  technology. 

The  murders  of  Polly  Klaas,  11 , and 
Megan  Kanka, 

6 (right)  — on 
opposite  sides 
of  Ihe  country, 
but  both  at  the 
hands  of 
chronic  sex 
offenders  — 
galvanize 
victims’  rights 
advocates  and 
fuel  the  passage 
notification  laws. 


The  blue-ribbon  Molien 
Commission  casts  a damning 
spotlight  on  the  NYPD’s  “don’t  ask. 
don’t  tell"  internal  response  lo  police 
corruption. 


of  sex-offender 
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1995 


Concealed  weapons  laws  increase 
In  popularity  despite  a surge  in  gun 
deaths  in  four  of  five  urban  areas 
following  enactment  of  such  laws. 


City  merges  its  housing  and 
transit  police  forces  with  the  NYPO, 
pushing  that  agency's  sworn 
strength  past  the  40.000  mark. 


The  federal  building  in 
Oklahoma  City  is  de> 
stroyed  by  a 4,800*pound 
truck  bomb  (right),  in  a 
terrorist  act  that  kilis  168 
people  and  focuses  the 
dountry's  attention  on  right- 
wing  “militia’’ groups. 
Recipes  for  making  bombs 
are  readily  found  on  the 
Internet,  where,  increas- 
ingly, youngsters  find  and 
follow  them. 


The  FBI  analyzes  its 
deadly  1992  siege  at  Ruby 
Ridge  and  attributes  failings 
to  a relaxation  of  the 
bureau's  deadly  force  policy. 
Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno  orders  that  deadly- 
force  rules  for  Federal 
agents  be  tightened. 


FBI  statistics  show  that 
1 out  of  3 DNA  samples 
analyzed  did  not  match 
the  rape  suspect 


“If  the  glove  doesn't  fit, 
you  must  acquit."  O.J. 
Simpson  is  found  not 
guilty  of  murder,  following 
a trial  that  pilloried  the 
LAPD  for  investigative 
sioppiness. 


The  FBI,  which  opens 
Its  new  identification 
center  in  West  Virginia, 
agrees  to  work  with  the 
National  Institute  of 
Justice  to  devise  uniform 
standards  for  digital 
exchange  of  mug  shots. 


Three  words  that  will  be  heard 
again  and  again;  Driving  While  Black. 
The  ACLU  asks  that  the  Connecticut 
State  Police  record  the  race  of  every 
motorist  stopped.  The  Volusia  County, 
Fla.,  Sheriff's  Department,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  drug-courier  profiling,  is 
under  scrutiny  for  targeting  minorities 
at  traffic  stops. 


Chain  gangs  are  back,  and 
Alabama's  got  'em. 


The  Justice  Department  reports  that 
handgun  use  in  crime  is  increasing, 
while  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
launches  the  nation’s  first  “gun  court." 

Homicide  rates  in  a number  of  cities 
show  double-digit  decreases,  and 
police  begin  to  take  credit  for  the 
downturn. 


In  a long  sought  move,  New  York 


The  Boston  Gun  Project  is 
launched,  combining  research, 
smart  policing  and  interagency 
cooperation  to  target  youth 
violence.  Juvenile  homicides  are 
cut  to  zero,  and  stay  there  over  a 
28-month  period. 


As  part  of  Operation  Gatekeeper, 
the  feds  install  a 10-foot  high.  24- 
mile  long  wall  along  the  Mexican 
border  near  San  Diego , 


1996 


Video  surveillance  systems  in 
public  areas  are  being  used  with 
increased  frequency  as  a crime- 
prevention  adjunct. 


making  a comeback  along  the  East 
Coast,  while  methamphetamine 
continues  to  move  inland  from  the 
West  Coast. 


A Federal  judge  in  New  York  clears 
the  way  for  victims  of  firearm  violence 
to  sue  gun  manufacturers. 


Hoping  to  thwart 
counterfeiters,  the 
Treasury  Depart- 
ment rolls  out  a 
redesigned  $100 
bill,  with  new-look 
50’s,  20's,  1 0's  and 
5’s  still  to  come. 


non-emergency  calls  in  Baltimore. 


A bombing  mars  the  Atlanta 
Olympic  games.  Federal  agents 
rush  to  judgment  and  arrest  the 
wrong  man,  later  releasing  him 
amid  embarrassment  and 
refocusing  their  attention  on  a 

, suspect  also  wanted 

for  several  abortion 
clinic  bombings. 


lOO^ 


The  ACLU  and  NAACP  agree  to 
postpone  a Federal  lawsuit  against 
Philadelphia  after  assurances  that  the 
city  would  adopt  new  police  anti- 
corruption methods. 


California  becomes  the  first  state 
to  use  a telephone  hot  line  for 
tracking  information  on  sex  offenders. 


Responding  to  growing  use  of  the 
“date-rape"  drugs  Rohypnol  and 
GHB,  Congress  passes  the  Drug 
Induced  Rape  Prevention  and 
Punishment  Act.  Meanwhile,  heroin 
use.  especially  in  smokable  form,  is 


The  alleged 
Unabomber, 
Theodore 

Kaczynski  (right),  is 
arrested  in  Montana 
following  the 
publication  by 
newspapers  of  his 
30,000-word 
“manifesto"  and  his 
subsequent 
identification  by  his 
brother. 


Move  over,  911: 
The  number  311 
makes  its  debut  for 


The  Lautenberg 
Amendment 
becomes  law.  barring 
anyone  with  a 
domestic-violence 
conviction  from 
possessing  a 
firearm. 


Officers  who  have 
positive  attitudes 
about  community 
policing  are  found 
to  make  fewer 
arrests. 


The  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms 
launches  Project 
LEAD  to  trace 
Illegal  gun  sales. 


Life-altering  experiences  for  the  LAPD 

On  the  positive  side,  we  have  the  evoluboh  ot  community  poliang, 
which  IS  the  new  model  ot  policing  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored 
Creative,  problem-onenled  community  poliong  is  the  phik^hy  that 
Los  Angeles  police  okicers  now  employ,  laking  a more  holistic  approach 
to  serving  our  communities  Although  tradition  holds  a high  place  m the 
law  enforcement  culture,  we  must  also  be  aware  ot  our  responsibility  to 
adapt  to  the  changing  demarxls  of  a diverse  society  Community  policing 
is  the  key  to  these  changes 

Technology  and  the  transition  in  the  use  ot  force.  Law 
enforcement  has  been  altered  tremendously  by  new  technologies  Examples  include  latent 
rmgerpnnt  identification  (that  helped  identity  the  nolonous  ‘Night  Stalker'  Richard  Ramires  in  1985 
in  Los  Angeles),  compuiensed  rdeniilication  systems,  the  ONA  process,  blood  and  unne  tesimg  and 
more.  Less-than-lelhal  weaponry  such  as  Tasers,  rubber  bullets  and  chemical  fields  also  provide 
alternatives  to  Ihe  use  of  deadly  force 

The  Violent  Crime  Control  Act  The  law  allocated  very  substantial  lunding  to  support  the 
development  and  expansion  ot  community  policing  through  additional  personnel  and  improved 
technology  In  addition,  the  legislation  authorued  funding  lor  programs  to  prevent  violence  against 
women  The  monetary  inlusion  helped  start  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department's  technological 
modemizaiion 

The  Introduction  ot  the  DARE  program.  The  LAPD  authored  and  implemented  Ihe  nation's 
flrst  law  enforcement-based  drug  resistance  program  aimed  at  elementary  school  children 
Launched  modestly  in  1983,  the  DARE  program  today  benefits  35  million  school  children,  leaching 
them  personal  safety,  self-esteem,  respect  tor  law  and  the  skills  lo  say  *no'  to  drugs,  gangs  and 
violence 

Crime  fluctuation.  The  past  nine  years  have  marked  Ihe  longest  mnning  cnme  reduction  on 
record  The  decline  can  be  aitnbuted  lo  aggressive  anti-cnme  etiorts.  compuler-trackmg  crime 
systems,  the  constant  police  force  build-up.  a crackdown  on  gangs,  innovaitve  community  policing 
programs,  the  *ihree  stakes  law*  in  California,  the  strong  economy  and  lower  unemployment 

Police  officer  and  management  accountability.  At  the  lorefronl  of  the  new  philosophy  of  law 
enloicemeni  m the  LAPD  is  the  comprehensive  FASTRAC  program,  which  is  geared  toward 
building  effective  performance  and  accouniabiiiiy  into  all  the  LARD'S  systems  The  record-sotting 
low  crime  rates  in  the  1990$  suggest  that  accountability  among  law  enforcement  personnel  is 
having  a positive  impact 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  Ihe  negatives 

The  proliferation  ot  guns,  gangs  and  drugs,  Ounng  Ihe  1980$  and  1990$,  stones  of  violence 
and  gang  warfare  were  daily  headline  news  AlOtough  police  departments  have  developed 
sophisticated  ways  lo  light  powerful  gangs  and  dnig  cartels,  ihe  fight  tor  our  children's  sale  future 
continues.  Combined  with  the  presence  ot  gangs,  guns  and  drugs  on  our  sireeis  is  the  failure  of 
many  parents  and  institutional  support  mechanisms,  including  schools,  to  influence  the  lives  of  our 
children  By  simply  being  more  involved  in  the  daily  lives  ot  our  nation's  youth,  we  can  lead  them  to 
more  productive  paths. 

The  1992  civil  unrest  In  Los  Angeles.  The  verdict  that  acquitted  four  white  police  officers  of 
bealing  Rodney  King,  a black  male,  became  a pivotal  point  In  Ihe  history  of  the  LAPD  Riots 
erupted  hours  after  the  acquittal,  and  when  it  was  over.  2.500  people  were  injured  and  an 
estimated  $1  billion  in  property  had  been  damaged  Nationwide,  debates  on  race  relations,  urban 
decay  and  the  role  and  actions  of  police  continued  tor  months  The  impact  of  Ihe  note  remains 
today  as  deparfmenis  sinve  to  strengthen  community-based  policing  and  diversity  programs  and  to 
restore  and  maintain  public  confidence  in  the  police. 

The  Rampart  area  corruption  incldent/Board  of  Inquiry.  Just  as  certain  events  indelibly  alter 
human  lives,  whether  we  realize  il  al  the  bme  or  not.  organizations  also  have  defining  moments, 
and  Ihe  Rampart  episode  will  and  should  be  a iife-allenng  expenence  lor  the  LAPD  Our  failure  to 
provide  effective  oversight  and  auditing  created  the  opportunity  lor  these  events  to  occur  We  must 
never  forget  that  this  occurred  and  be  ever  vigilant  that  we  never  allow  Ihe  opponunily  lor  this  to 
occur  again. 

BERNARD  C.  PARKS 
Chief  of  Police,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


American  revolutions 

Siarting  with  the  Kansas  City  Preventive  Patrol  Expenmeni,  I have 
had  the  good  fortune  lo  work  with  some  of  Ihe  best  police  scholars  and 
practitioners,  and  lo  conduct  research  in  some  of  Ihe  most  progressive 
agencies  In  that  lime,  policing  has  experienced  lour  interrelated 
*revolulions.’ 

First,  there  has  been  ihe  ‘demographic  revolution,'  with  policing 
going  from  a largely  while,  male,  blue-collar  occupation  lo  one  with 
many  Atncan-Amencans.  Latinos  and  lemales,  many  of  whom  have 
college  educations  The  salanes  we  pay  our  officers,  although  sill  too 
meager,  are  substantially  higher  than  when  I first  rode  patrol  in  Kansas  City. 

American  policing  has  also  expenenced  a *technological  revoiulon,'  benefiting  from  such  new 
tods  as  laplop  computers,  DNA  analysis,  mapping  software,  sophisticated  surveillance  equipment 
and  other  wonders  undreamed  of  25  years  ago  To  take  full  advantage  ot  these  tools  required  the 
presence  of  the  new  college-educated  officers 

An  ‘organizaional  revolution’  has  also  occurred  among  our  law  enforcement  agencies  Many 
departments  have  become  much  more  decentralized,  devolving  decision-makmg  authonly  lo 
distncts,  units  or  even  individual  officers  They  have  begun  lo  reduce  the  boundanes  both  wilhm 
their  own  structures  and  between  themselves  and  ihe  rest  ol  the  world 

Finally,  there  has  been  an  ‘accountabilfy  revolulon’  within  America's  police  departments  My 
first  encouniers  with  police  officers  revealed  their  commitment  to  a ime-honored  process  ol 
•random  preventive  palrd,*  with  little  concern  or  expectation  that  ihis  aclwty  would  or  should  bnng 
about  measurable  results  This  resembled  Einstein's  famous  definiion  of  insanity  as  doing  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again  but  expeclng  different  results  Such  thinking  is  alien  in  contempo- 
rary policing  Problem-onenled  policing  has  made  law  enlorcemenl  aware  ol  its  responsibility  for 
idenitying  and  solving  real-world  concerns  Compslat  and  its  derrvaiives  have  made  accountability 
for  cnme  an  intrinsic  part  of  police  culture  This  daia-dnven  concern  for  measurable  results  has 
been  linked  vnth  an  understanding  that  disproportionaie  etiects  can  be  achieved  by  locusmg  on  a 
limited  number  of  places  and  persons 

The  effect  ol  these  ‘revolutions’  has  been  to  produce  a law  enlorcemenl  prolession  vastly 
diflereni  from  the  one  ihai  existed  when  Law  Enforcement  News  first  began  to  cover  this  beai  This 
IS  not  to  say  that  American  policing  has  nd  itsetl  of  the  small  rrunonty  of  corrupt,  violeni,  raasi  and 
incompetent  officers  who  have  plagued  it  throughout  its  history  But  the  arc  ol  that  history,  to 
paraphrase  Maifin  Luther  King,  appears  lo  bend,  however  gradually,  in  the  direcion  ol  effective 
professionalism 

ANTONY PATE 

Senior  Research  Associate,  COSMOS  Corporation 


Big  Easy  turnaround  wasn't  easy 

In  1994.  the  ciiy  of  New  Orleans  ranked  first  m the  United  States  in  woienl  cnme  With  421 
murders,  New  Orleaitt  had  the  nation's  highest  per  capita  murder  raie  The  pobce  department  also 
suffered  a cntical  morale  problem  stemming  Irom  low  pay.  poor  to  obsolete  equipment  and.  most 
nolat^.  internal  corruplon  within  the  ranks 

Six  years  later,  there  has  been  a complete  reformation  m the  New  Orleans  Police  Department 
Re-energized  and  refocused,  Ihe  men  and  women  of  this  depaifmeni  nave  reduced  violeni  cnme 
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and  murders  oy  mixe  than  SO  percent  The  depanmem  appressiveiy 
recruited  and  hired  over  400  qualilied  new  officers  with  an  emphasis  on 
resionng  integnty,  ethics  and  confidence  back  into  the  organizabon 
In  my  dose  to  30  years  in  law  enforcement,  I have  seen  officers 
return  to  school  (o  enhance  their  education  through  higher  learning 
Today,  as  Chief  of  Police  in  New  Orleans,  education  is  a top  pnonty  for 
all  our  officers  to  advance  within  the  agency  Technofogy  has 
revolutionized  how  we  address  cnme  issues  and  present  our  image  to 
the  public  we  serve  In  my  expenence,  an  educated  officer  generafly  is 
more  professional,  and  my  goal  in  New  Orleans  is  to  have  highly 
qualified,  well  trained  and  professional  police  officers  serving  the  public  Anything  less  will  not  be 
accepted 

The  NOPO's  transformation  was  not  easy.  Looking  back,  the  turn-around  occurred  because  of 
^mmitted  and  dedicated  pdice  managers  who  also  wanted  change 

As  we  enter  the  new  millennium,  many  of  the  initiatives  we  now  lake  for  granted  — such  as 
community  policing  and  Compsial  have  been  institutionalized  and  currently  serve  as  a solid 
foundation  lor  the  New  Orleans  Police  Oepadment  to  build  upon  tor  generations  to  come 

RICHARD  J.  PENNINGTON 
Superintendent  of  Police,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Brother,  can  you  paradigm? 

I see  as  positive  developments  the  shift  to  community  policing  as  the  new  paradigm  of  policing 
In  Ihe  United  Slates,  the  diversification  of  police  departments  (especially  new  opportunities  tor 
women);  the  explostoif  of  new  technology  to  suppoi  policing  (forensics, 
records  management,  communications,  etc.,  and  nearly  a decade  of 
declining  cnme  rales  in  the  United  Stales  in  Ihe  1990s  — a reduction  lei 
by  large  cities 

Troubling  developments,  meanwhile,  include  the  extent  of  racial 
profiling;  continued  problems  with  police  use  of  excessive  force,  and 
continued  problems  with  police  corruption 

The  last  25  years  have  been  a time  of  tremendous  growth  and 
progress  in  Amencan  policing.  Perhaps  mosi  significant  has  been  the 
evolution  of  community  policing  and  its  establishment  as  the  policing 
paradigm  in  our  counliy  Police-community  partnerships  and  problem 
solving  have  become  industry  standards  in  our  ptolession,  and  there  is  no  turning  back 

Community  policing  has  coincided  with  two  other  significant  developments  the  diversilicaiion 
of  police  depanmems  and  the  explosion  of  new  technology  Especially  significant  has  been  Ihe 
tremendous  growth  in  the  number  ol  women  police  ofticeis.  at  all  ranks  and  in  all  parrs  of  Ihe 
couniry.  They  have  brought  new  perspectives  and  approaches  lo  policing  that  have  made  our 
deparimenis  more  etfecirve  Ai  the  same  lime,  Ihe  introduction  of  ONA  analysis,  automated 
iingerpnnt  idenlification  systems,  computer-aided  dispatch,  cnme  analysis  and  automated  records 
management  systems  have  made  us  more  eflicienl.  Together,  these  trends  have  coninbuted  to  the 
steady  and  significant  reduction  in  cnme  dunng  tho  1990s. 

Regrettably,  these  positive  trends  have  been  otisei  lo  some  extent  by  continuing  problems  with 
police  brutality,  corruption  and  tensions  with  the  community,  especially  communities  ol  color  that 
tend  to  need  our  services  the  most.  While  the  problem  of  racial  profiling  has  existed  for  decades, 
the  statistical  documentation  ol  the  problem  has  revealed  its  extent.  In  addition,  every  major  city 
(and  even  smaller  jurisdictions)  have  endured  high-profile  cases  ol  brutality  and  corruption  over  the 
past  25  years.  These  incidents  demonstrate  that,  even  with  Ihe  continued  progress  and 
prolessionalism  ol  policing,  we  siill  have  a long  way  to  go. 

CHARLES H. RAMSEY 
Chief  of  Police,  Washington,  O.C. 


A more  level  playing  field 

In  September  1968,  Indianapolis  policewomen  Betty  Blankenship 
and  Elizabeth  Coflal  changed  the  role  of  women  in  policing,  leaving 
behind  Ihe  history  ol  women  as  police  social  woikers  to  assume  Ihe  role 
of  crimefighlers  with  their  male  colleagues.  Today,  women  are  slowly 
increasing  their  numbers  m policing  and  even  nsing  to  the  tops  of  a 
small  but  growing  number  ol  agencies 

Some  argue  that  progress  has  been  too  slow  and  that  police 
departments  continue  to  adhere  to  recruitment,  training  and  assignment 
patterns  that  discriminate  against  women.  Others  argue  that  the  playing 
field  has  been  leveled  but  that  women  are  not  as  attracted  lo  policing  careers  as  men  Some 
advocates  ol  community  policing  have  raised  the  challenge  ol  whether  women  are  actually  better 
than  their  male  colleagues  at  cooling  down  the  often  incendiary  relationship  between  police  and 
minonty  communities 

In  the  LI  S.  today,  women  make  up  about  14  percent  of  federal  law  enforcement  personnel.  In 
municipal  policing,  women's  percentages  have  reached  as  high  as  25  percent  in  a very  lew 
departments  and  remain  at  zero  in  some  small  agenaes  The  national  average  hovers  at  about 
14  5 percent. 

Cra^s  in  the  brass  ceiling  are  rare  Penny  Hamnglon,  a 20-year  veteran  ol  the  Portland,  Ore.. 
Police  Department,  was  chiel  from  January  1964  to  June  1966,  Ihe  lirsi  woman  to  head  a major- 
city  police  department  By  1999,  only  two  other  women  had  reached  Ihe  lop  ol  large  municipal 
departments  Elizabeth  Watson  in  Houston  (and  later  Austin,  Tex.)  and  Beverly  Harvard.  Atlanta's 
chiel  Since  1994  Harvard,  the  lirsi  lemaleAtncan  Amencan  chief  of  a major  department,  is  one  ot 
about  125  female  chiefs,  mostly  in  agencies  ot  under  100  ofhcets  There  are  also  two  women  who 
head  stale  police  agencies,  about  25  elected  female  sherifts,  and  a handful  ol  women  special 
agents  m charge  ol  federal  bureaus. 

Yet  (or  some,  women  in  policing  continues  lo  be  controversial.  Can  they  do  the  job'’  Do  they  do 
It  differently?  Do  they  do  il  better'’  Perhaps  the  greatest  change  is  that  alter  a generation  ot  unisex 
hjnng,  many  today  believe  these  questions  to  be  irrelevant  as  they  simply  lake  lor  granted  the 
presence  ol  women  in  this  traditionally  male  occupation 

DOROTHY  MOSES  SCHULZ 
Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Law.  Police  Science 
and  Criminal  Justice  Administration, 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 


Going  to  the  polls 

March  3. 1991.  was  a watershed  date  in  recent  policing  history  That  was  the  day  that  a video 
camera  captured  the  beating  ot  Rodney  King  in  Los  Angeles  There  have  been  few  more  widely 
shared  Amencan  experiences — surveys  indicate  that  within  10  days.  88  percent  ol  adults  had 
seen  the  tape,  and  within  a year  96  percent  had  seen  ii  Opinion  polls  indicate  that  some  things 
changed  as  a result  There  was  a national  ‘leftward  lurch'  in  white  attitudes  by  about  10  percentage 
points  This  move  in  public  opinxm  pushed  whiles  still  further  down  a path  that  they  had  already 
been  moving,  toward  greater  skepticism  about  Vie  fairness  ot  policing.  What  didn't  change  was  the 
gap  between  while  and  black  perceptions  ol  the  fairness  of  policing  Posi  Kmg,  Alncan  Americans 
also  grew  more  skeptical  by  a new  margin,  so  the  gap  between  the  races  did  not  narrow  In  1967, 
Wac*s  were  more  critical  than  whites  by  a ratio  ol  about  2-to-1 , and  in  1992  the  gap  was  sbll  2-to-l 

We  cannot  judge  the  magnitude  ol  earlier  trends,  for  there  were  no  opinion  polls  about  the 
police  dunng  the  bad  old  days  ot  Prohibition  and  its  attendant  corruption  scandals  By  Ihe  1 950s, 


1997 


The  presence  of  weapons  in 
schools  IS  becoming  a major 
concern,  in  harbingers  of  events  to 
come,  disaffected  teen-agers  in 
Paducah,  Ky..  and  Pearl,  Miss., 
turn  guns  on  their  fellow  students, 
with  lethal  results. 


Project  Exile  is  launched  in 
Richmond,  Va.  (right),  bringing  the 


that  included  the  death  of  fashion 
designer  Gianni  Versace,  is  found 
dead  of  a self-inflicted  gunshot  wound 
in  Miami. 


weight  of  Federal  prosecution  to 
bear  on  gun  violations  including  midnight  basketball. 

neighborhood  watch,  gun  buybacks, 
boot  camps  and  DARE,  do  not  work. 


The  FBI  is  taken  sharply  to  task  lor 
shoddy  work  and  unreliable  results  at 
its  vaunted  crime  lab. 


Oregon  recriminalizes  marijuana 
possession  after  24  years 


Computerized  reverse  auto-dialing 
helps  police  get  the  word  out  to 
residents  quickly  in  emergency 
situations. 


Pursuit  policies  evolve  to  a new 
level  as  appreciation  of  the  danger  in 
high-speed  chases  heightens. 


A new  National  Law  Enforce- 
ment Credentialing  Board,  aimed 
at  recognizing 
demonstrated 
professionalism 
among  experi- 
enced. college- 
educated  police, 
certifies  its  first  94 
officers- 


The  City  of 
Pittsburgh  and 
the  Justice 
Department  enter 
into  a historic  consent  decree  to 
correct  a "pattern  and  practice"  of 
police  abuse.  The  action  marks  the 
beginning  of  an  aggressive  posture 
by  DoJ  to  intervene  in  local 
departments  when  wrongdoing  is 
alleged. 


Abner  Louima,  a 
Haitian  immigrant 
(left),  IS  beaten  and 
sodomized  by  New 
York  City  police  at  a 
Brooklyn  station 
house. 


SWAT  units  become 
increasingly 
prevalent,  while  more 
and  more  depart- 
ments train  for 
terrorist  and  biochemical  attacks 


Police  agencies  significantly 
expand  their  use  of  laptop  comput- 
ers, web  sites  and  other  Digital  Age 
developments. 


A study  asserts  that  many 
popular  anti-crime  programs. 


Serial  murderer  Andrew  Cunanan, 
wanted  for  a multi-state  killing  spree 


In  first-ever  federal  study  ot  police 
use  of  force,  1 percent  ot  those  who 
had  contact  with  police  allege  that 
force  was  threatened  or  used. 


1998 

Shots  fired  by  troopers  on  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  wound  four 
black  and  Hispanic  men  on  their 
way  to  a basketball  camp,  and 
blow  the  cover  off  an  issue  that 
has  been  gathering  steam  tor 
years:  racial  profiling.  Many 
jurisdictions  propose  efforts  to 
collect  data  on  the  race  of  drivers 
stopped  by  police. 


Police  agencies  begin  to  deploy 
portable  defibrillator  equipment  in 
patrol  cars. 


The  global  positioning  system 
catches  on  with  police,  giving  them  a 
satellite-based  means  of  tracking 
parolees  and  suspects. 


screen  students  for  weapons. 

The  booming  economy  is  creating 
serious  recruiting  problems  and 
personnel  shortages  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  — with  more  to  come, 
as  the  pace  of  retirements  acceler- 
ates. 


A six-year  study  of  the  DARE 
program  finds  little  or  no  effect  on 
older  youths,  and  only  short-term 
impact  on  elementary-school  kids, 

The  FBI's  national  DNA  data  base 
becomes  operational. 


87  percent  of  chiefs  in  medium 
and  large  cities  have  bachelor  s 
degrees,  a survey  finds,  and  about 
half  have  advanced  degrees  — 
compared  lo  15  percent  and  4,3 
percent,  respectively,  in  1975. 


The  brutal  murders  of  James 
Byrd,  a 49-year-old  black  man 
near  Jasper,  Texas,  and  Matthew 
Shepard,  a gay  student  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  focus 
renewed  attention  on  hate  crimes. 


The  FBI's  instant  background- 
check  system  is  completed, 
replacing  the  Brady  Law’s  five-day 
waiting  period  tor  gun  purchases. 

The  lACP  issues  a model  policy  for 
handling  spousal  abuse  by  officers. 


School  shootings  in  Jonesboro, 
Ark.,  and  Springfield.  Ore.,  make 
national  headlines,  as  more  schools 
— including  elementary  schools  — 


Court-authorized  wiretaps  reach  a 
30-year  high. 


With  the  use  of  cellular  telephones 
growing  steadily,  police  face  the 
problem  of  how  to  track  the  location 
of  911  calls  made  from  mobile 
phones- 


Study  say  1 million  women  are 
stalked  each  year,  mostly  by  current 
or  former  spouses  and  boyfriends. 
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1999 

Two  students  armed  with  guns  and 
home-made  bombs  walk  into 
Columbine  High  School  in  Littleton, 
Colo.,  and  open  fire,  killing  15  people 
before  taking  their  own  lives.  The 
massacre  prompts  widespread 
changes  in  first  response  and  SWAT 
team  tactics  (right),  and  briefly  — 
though  ineffectually  — catalyzes  the 
gun  control  debate. 


The  racial  profiling  issue  takes  on  a 
new  dimension,  with  the  killing  of 
Amadou 
Diallo  (left),  an 
unarmed 
street  peddler, 
by  four  NYPD 
street-crime 
officers.  The 
department’s 
street-stop 
tactics  are 
called  into 
question,  the  four  officers  are  tried  for 
(and  acquitted  of)  murder,  and 
numerous  investigations  into  the 
NYPD  are  launched. 


The  number  of  police  officers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  hits  an  all- 
time  low  of  134. 


A rogue  L.A.  cop  turns  state's 
evidence  to  save  his  own  skin, 
opening  the  door  to  the  devastating 
Rampart  Division  corruption  scandal. 


2000 

(and  beyond) 

The  troubled  LAPD  gets  ready  for 
life  under  a federal  consent  decree. 
Will  the  NYPD  be  next? 


Why  are  police  departments 
dropping  or  downgrading  college- 
education  requirements? 


Crime  declines  for  the  eighth 
straight  year.  How  long  will  the 
downturn  last? 


DNA  testing  and  questions  of 
innocence  prompt  a death^penalty 
moratorium  in  Illinois.  Will  other 
states  follow  suit? 


“Smart”  guns  for  police  are  said  to 
be  just  around  the  comer.  How  smart 
cari/should/will  they  be? 


The  COPS  office  has  reached  its 
goal  of  funding  1 00,000  community 
police  officers.  Will  community- 
oriented  policing  outlive  the  inevitable 
end  of  federal  funds? 


The  Milwaukee  D.A.  offers  a 
glimpse  of  the  future  by  securing  a 
John  Doe  warrant  against  a suspect 
identified  only  by  his  DNA. 


Advances  in  computer  technology 
leave  police  struggling  to  find  the 
expertise  to  handle  new  forms  of 


“cybercrime."  including  hacking, 
identity  theft  and  sexual  predation. 


Law  enforcement  gets  ready  for 
possible  '72K"  crises,  upgrading 
computers  and  drafting  operational 
plans  for  millennial  worst-case 
scenarios. 


THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

The  City  University  of  New  York 

• Master  of  Arts  in  Criminal  Justice 

• Master  of  Science  in  Forensic  Science 

• Master  of  Arts  in  Forensic  Psychology 

• Master  of  Science  in  Protection  Management 

• Master  of  Public  Administration 

• Master  of  Public  Administration/Inspeclor  General 

Reasons  to  apply  today 

• John  lay's  global  reputation  as  a leader  in 
criminal  justice  education  and  research 

• The  only  college  nationwide  devoted  exclusively 
to  criminal  justice  and  public  service 

• Faculty  internationally  recognized 

as  leaders  in  their  fields 

• Small  class  size 

• Valuable  networking  opportunities 

with  public  sector  officials 

• Affordable  tuition 

With  the  exciting  panorama  of  New  York  City 
as  its  campus,  John  Jay  combines  the  finest 
in  scholarship  with  the  best  the 
"Big  Apple'  has  to  offer. 


Return  this  coupon  or  call  today  for  more  information 

I — _________________________  j 

! I would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  John  Jay  graduate  program,  j 
j Please  send  me  information  on  the  following;  | 

1 □ Application  □ Protection  Management  [ 

I □ Criminal  Justice  □ Public  Administration  [ 

1 □ Forensic  Science  O Public  Administration/  I 

I O Forensic  Psychology  Inspector  Ceneral  j 

> JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  lU^CE  CUNY  j 

J Office  of  Graduate  Admissions,  44S  West  59lh  Street,  New  York.  NY  10019  1 

} Graduate  information  (212)  237-8863  or  www.jjay cuny.edu  I 

I Name  - [ 

I Address  | 

j City State Zip | 

j Phone  (Day)  (Evenings) ! 


wtien  surveys  came  into  vogue,  police  were  among  the  most  trusted 
public  servanis.  and  they  held  their  support  during  the 
'prolessionalizing'  decade  that  followed  Raoal  minorities  were  always 
more  dubious,  but  Iheir  numbers  were  smaller  and  their  voices  drowned 
in  the  reservoir  of  good  will  that  buttered  police  Irom  iheir  cntics. 

But  those  days  are  gone  Opinion  polls  do  not  have  to  dig  very 
deeply  before  they  uncover  admissions  m virtually  every  social  grouping 
that  policemen  are  not  always  everyone's  fnends  We  are  still  racially 
polarized,  but  the  while  majoniy  is  assuming  a more  skeptical  stance 
than  ever  before,  and  their  numbers  are  shnnking  as  the  country's 
demography  shifts.  Police  need  to  think  hard  about  the  implications  ol  their  declining  legitimacy, 
and  what  they  might  do  to  reclaim  it  in  this  increasingly  hostile  environment. 

WESLEY  G.  SKOGAN 

Professor,  Institute  for  Policy  Research,  Northwestern  University 


Building  a bridge 

Of  the  "highs'  and  lows*  of  the  Amencan  policing  scene  dunng  the  last  25  years,  these  were 
the  most  significant  to  me: 

The  Low;  The  overriding  issue  for  the  last  quarter-century  ol  Amencan  policing  has  been  a so- 
called  ‘drug  war"  that  is  never  won,  and  that  has  piled  up  many 
casualties  on  bodi  sides.  It  has  led  to  Ihe  adoption  of  military  tactics  and 
equipment  that  can  only  serve  to  alienate  citizens  in  a democratic 
society.  Thai  trend  can.  has  and  will  continue  to  escalate,  with  police 
officers  reacting  lo  their  legitimale  concerns  lor  officer  safety  and 
citizens  expressing  their  legitimate  concerns  for  civil  nghis. 

The  High;  The  contrasting  issue,  however,  has  been  the  more 
recent  shift  toward  Ihe  concept  of  community  poliong  and,  hopefully,  this 
will  be  the  police  priority  tor  Ihe  first  25  years  of  the  new  millennium.  The 
United  Stales  needs  law  enlorcemeni  officers  aciing  like  community 
partners  and  helpers  more  than  SWAT-geared  troopers  bursting  Into 
neighborhoods  with  automatic  weapons  and  shouting,  *Gel  on  the  groundl'  II  we  are  ever  going  lo 
bndge  the  cultural  divides  in  this  nation,  community  policing  is  that  bndge 

The  Low:  More  lhan  any  other  single  event  ol  the  last  25  years,  the  video  of  the  Rodney  King 
beating  will  remain  an  image  that  needs  no  further  comment 

The  High:  The  continuing  development  ol  non-lethal  weaponry  can  prevent  the  need  lor  deadly 
force.  Aerosol  pepper  spray,  the  Taser  electronic  stun  gun.  beanbag  rounds  and  other  projectile 
impact  weapons  are  alternatives  that  save  lives  When  Ihe  police  need  not  lake  a life,  both  they 
and  the  person  saved  are  lar  better  off — too  many  police  careers  can  be  ruined  in  *suicide  by  cop* 
scenarios  The  need  lor  a viable  alternative  lo  vehicular  pursuits,  however,  remains  elusive  and, 
perhaps,  the  next  25  years  will  see  a solution  to  that  cause  of  many  innocent  deaths  as  well. 

D.P.VAN  eiARICOM 

Police  Practices  Expert;  former  Chief  of  Police,  Bellevue,  Wash. 


Taking  chances 

Success  No.  1 : Law  enforcement's  openness  to  experlmentBlIon,  evaluation  and  laating. 

In  the  past  25-30  years,  policing  has  changed  more  tundamenlally  and  more  dramatically  than 
at  any  lime  in  its  history.  A primary  reason  lor  these  changes  has  been  the  willingness  ol  the  law 
enforcement  profession  lo  rethink  traditional  assumptions,  and  to  experiment  and  ask  questions. 
Police  leaders  are  now  open  to  ideas,  ready  to  take  chances,  and  eager 
lo  work  with  researchers  In  search  of  new  ways  lo  face  new  challenges. 

This  openness  has  led  lo  better  educated  and  more  professional  police, 
increased  representation  of  women  and  minonties  in  the  police  ranks, 
the  recognition  that  citizen  trust  and  support  are  essential  for  police 
effectiveness,  and  improved  strategies  lor  dealing  with  troubling  issues. 

We  now  accept  that  the  police  can  be  catalysts  lor  change  in  iheir 
communities 

Success  No.  2;  Technology. 

Technology  has  greatly  enhanced  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  ol 
police.  Computer-aided  dispalch,  mobile  data  terminals,  crime  mapping, 
less-than-lethal  weaponry,  DNA  analysis  and  accountability  systems  are  examples  ol  technologies 
that  have  become  indispensable  tools  in  modern  police  practice 

Challenge  No.  1:  Race,  dess  and  the  "war  on  drugs. " 

A fundamental  police  role  is  lo  enforce  and  uphold  Ihe  rule  of  law,  and  lo  do  so  equitably 
without  regard  to  race,  ethnicity  or  socioeconomic  status  Sadly,  lor  much  ol  Ihe  nation's  history  the 
legal  order  not  only  counlenanced  but  sustained  slavery,  segregation  and  discnmmalion  The  fact 
that  Ihe  police  were  bound  to  uphold  that  order  set  a pattern  lor  police  behavior  and  altitudes 
toward  poor  and  minority  communities  that  has  persisted  to  this  day 

In  no  arena  is  this  continued  discnminaiion  more  apparent  lhan  in  America's  *war  on  drugs  * 
Police  chiefs  have  enough  problems  dealing  with  misconduct  and  abuse  of  authority  by  some 
officers  without  Ihe  added  burden  ol  having  to  enforce  laws  that  are  themselves  mechanisms  for 
discrimination.  Obligabng  Ihe  police  to  enforce  unjust  laws,  most  often  in  minority  communities, 
perpetuates  a legacy  of  fear  and  mistrust,  and  further  erodes  relations  between  the  police  and  the 
community. 

Challenge  No.  2:  Quality  service,  accountability  and  community  confidence. 

Virtually  every  police  department  has  policies  prescnbmg  oficer  conduct  and  regulating  use  of 
force.  While  there  is  accountability  tor  acts  of  corrupbon  and  other  forms  of  wrongdoing  m most 
departments,  there  is  little  or  no  accountability  lor  those  who  allow  an  environment  that  tolerates 
corruption. 

Where  police  misconduct  occurs,  it  is  likely  the  result  of  two  fundamental  failures  of  police 
management’  a failure  to  clearly  and  strongly  articulate  policies,  and  to  hold  all  personnel 
accountable  for  adherence  to  those  policies,  and  an  inability  to  effectively  track  indicators  of 
performance  that  contradict  ofhoal  policy  and  Ihe  rule  of  law  Values  m police  agencies  come  not 
just  from  documents  that  descnbe  them  but  also  Irom  iradibonal  police  cultures  Too  often,  there  is 
a disconnect  between  policies  and  practices,  a failure  of  management  to  monitor  behavior  and  to 
intervene  before  a crisis  occurs. 

HUBERT  WILUAMS 
President,  The  Police  Foundation 
Former  Police  Director,  Newark,  N J. 


We’d  like  to  thank  the  many  current  and  former  police  professionals,  aca- 
demicians, researchers  and  others  whose  contributions,  we  believe,  have 
proved  such  an  important  part  of  this  special  retrospective  issue. 

Thanks,  too,  to  our  loyal  readers  for  staying  with  us  over  the  years.  We 
hope  this  trip  down  memory  lane  has  been  enjoyable  as  well  as  enlighten- 
ing. And.  since  we're  sure  that  many  of  you  may  recall  different  highs  and 
lows  of  the  past  25  years,  we  encourage  you  to  send  those  thoughts  to  us, 
so  that  we  can  share  them  with  fellow  readers.  Contributions  may  be  sub- 
mitted via  mail,  fax  or  e-mail. 
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The  Supremes’  Greatest  Hits; 

Significant  Supreme  Court  decisions,  1975-2000 


Arrested  developments 

Payton  v.  New  York  (1980).  Police  must  have  a warrant  or  the  consent 
ol  the  resident  before  entering  a home  to  arrest  the  occupant 

City  of  Loi  Angeles  v.  Lyons  (1983).  A citizen  does  not  have  sunding 
to  seek  a preliminary  federal  Injunction  barring  the  use  of  the  chokeholds 
except  where  the  immediate  use  of  deadly  force  Is  threatened. 

United  States  v.  Sharpe  (1985).  Police  may  detain  drivers  believed  to 
be  carrying  narcotics  for  up  to  20  minutes,  a loosening  of  the  lime  frame 
given  In  Terry  v.  Ohio  (1966). 

Tennesee  v.  Gamer  (1965).  Police  may  not  use  deadly  force  to  stop  a 
fleeing  felon  unless  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  individual  threatens 
the  lives  ol  officers  or  others. 

County  of  Riverside  v.  McLaughlin  (1991).  Aperson  arrested  without  a 
warrant  may  be  held  tor  up  to  48  hours  before  a probable-cause  hearing. 

Sacramento  v.  Lewis  (1998).  Senous  injury  or  death  stemming  from 
negligence  during  a police  chase  does  not  violate  Fourth  or  14th 
Amendment  protections 

City  of  Chicago  v.  Morales  (1998).  A Chicago  anti-gang  ordinance  is 
struck  down  as  a violation  of  personal  liberty  protections  guaranteed 
under  the  14th  Amendment. 

Search  me 

United  States  v.  Watson  (1976).  The  Court  uphold^  the  warrantless 
search  of  a suspect  in  a public  place,  based  on  probable  cause. 

Franks  v;  Delaware  (1 976).  The  use  of  false  allegations  to  establish 
probable  cause  before  a judge  nullifies  a search  warrant. 

Arkansas  v.  Sanders  (1979).  A warrant  is  needed  in  order  to  search  a 
closed  container  that  is  simply  found  In  a vehicle. 

United  States  v.  Ross  (1 982).  As  long  as  there  is  probable  cause, 
police  may  search  sealed  containers  found  in  automobiles  without  a 
warrant 

Illinois  v.  Gates  (1963).  The  Totality  of  circumstances"  is  deemed  the 
proper  standard  for  determining  probable  cause  lor  issuance  ol  a search 
warrant  based  on  an  informant's  tip. 

United  States  v.  Leon  (1984).  The  Court  carves  out  the  "good  faith' 
exception  to  the  exclusionary  nile,  upholding  the  use  of  evidence  at  tnal 
obtained  with  a search  warrant  later  found  to  be  invalid. 

Nix  V.  Williams  (1 984).  The  Tnevilable  discovery"  exception  to  the 
exclusionary  rule  permits  evidence  to  be  used  against  a defendant  II 
prosecutors  can  show  it  would  have  ultimately  been  discovered  by  lawful 
means. 

Washington  v.  Chrisman  (1986).  Under  the  ‘plain  view*  exception  to 
the  Fourth  Amendment,  incriminating  evidence  can  be  seized  by  law 
enforcement  officers  from  any  place  they  have  a nght  to  be. 

California  v.  Ciraolo  (1986).  Law  enforcement  oicers  did  not  violate 
Fourth  Amendment  protections  by  flying  a plane  at  an  altitude  ol  1,000 
feet  to  observe  whether  marijuana  was  being  grown  by  residents. 

California  v.  Greenwood  (1988).  Citizens  have  no  expectation  of  Fourth 
Amendment  protection  when  It  comes  to  garbage  left  at  the  curb. 

California  v.  Acevedo  (1989).  The  Court  eliminates  the  need  for  a 
warrant  to  search  sealed  containers  found  inside  automobiles. 

Skinner  V.  Railway  Labor  Executives' Association  (1989).  Mandatory 
drug  testing  of  certain  groups  outside  the  criminal  justice  system,  even 
without  a warrant,  is  upheld. 

United  States  v.  Sokolow  (1989).  The  search  of  a suspect  at  an  airport 
whom  federal  agents  believed  might  have  been  smuggling  drugs  based 
on  certain  behaviors  was  found  valid  due  to  the  totality  of  circumstances. 

National  Treasury  Employees  Union  v.  Von  Raab  (1989).  Drug  testing 
of  Customs  Service  employees  charged  with  suppressing  the  Illegal  drug 
trade  does  not  violate  Fourtit  Amendment  protections. 

Minnesota  v.  Olson  (1990).  Overnight  house  guests  have  a legitimate 
expectation  of  privacy  and  are  entitled  to  Fourth  Amendment  protections. 

Michigan  v.  Sitz  (1990).  Random  searches  at  sobriety  checkpoints  are 
upheld  as  a "slight*  intrusion  on  motonsts. 

Florida  v.  Bostick  (1990).  Police  may  conduct  random  drug  seart^es  of 
bus  passengers  and  their  luggage,  absent  any  suspicion  of  wrongdoing 


California  v.  Acevedo  (1991).  Chipping  away  at  1979'$  Arkansas  v. 
Sanders  decision  (see  above),  the  Court  says  officers  may  open  bags 
found  inside  vehicles  if  they  have  probable  cause  to  search  the  car  itself. 

California  v.  Hodarf  D.  (1991).  Drugs  or  obier  articles  discarded  by  a 
fleeing  suspect  may  be  used  as  evidence  at  trial,  regardless  of  whether 
the  police  giving  chase  had  any  reasonable  basis  for  suspicion. 

Minnesota  v.  Dickerson  (1993).  The  seizure  of  rock  cocaine  detected  in 
a person's  pocket  during  a patdown  sear<^  is  a Fourth  Amendment 
violation  where  the  determination  that  the  lump  was  contraband  was 
made  only  after  further  search. 

Arizona  v.  Evans  (1995).  The  good-faith  exception  is  extended  to  court 
personnel,  in  a ruling  that  drug  evidence  need  not  be  suppressed  despite 
a computer  error  that  led  to  an  unconstitutional  arrest. 

Wilson  V.  Arkansas  (1995) . Police  must  ‘knock  and  announce' 
themselves  before  entering  a home  as  part  of  the  Fourth  Amendment's 
reasonableness  standard. 

Whren  v.  United  States  (1996).  Police  may  stop  any  motorist  who  has 
violated  traffic  taws,  no  matter  how  minor,  even  if  there  is  an  ulterior 
motive,  such  as  conducting  a search  without  probable  cause. 

Maryland  v.  Wilson  (1997).  Officers  may  order  passengers  of  a lawfully 
stopped  vehicle  to  step  out. 

Wyoming  v.  Houghton  (1999).  Police  officers  with  probable  cause  to 
conduct  a warrantless  search  of  car  may  search  a passenger's  personal 
belongings  in  the  car  that  are  capable  of  concealing  contraband. 

Florida  v.  J.L  (2000).  The  Court  refuses  to  adopt  an  "automatic  firearms 
exception*  regarding  the  reliability  of  anonymous  tips.  In  order  to  be 
justify  police  action,  even  when  a firearm  is  reported,  the  tip  must  do 
more  than  just  describe  a suspect's  appearance  and  location. 

Bond  V.  United  States  (2000).  Police  may  visually  inspect  travelers’ 
luggage,  but  without  reasonable  suspicion  may  not  squeeze  or  physically 
manipulate  a bag  to  determine  whether  it  contains  drugs. 

Illinois  V.  Wardlow  (2000).  The  act  of  running  away  from  police,  coupled 
with  other  suspicious  behavior,  can  be  grounds  for  a stop-and-frisk 
search. 

Florida  V.  Wilson  (2000).  Dunng  a traffic  stop,  police  may  not  order 
passengers  to  remain  in  the  vehicle  if  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  pose  a threat. 

Sentence  fragments 

Gregg  v.  Georgia  (1976)  The  Court  lifts  the  ban  on  capital  punishment, 
finding  that  procedures  such  as  a separate  penalty-phase  trial  can 
circumvent  the  prejudice  and  arbitranness  found  in  earlier  proceedings. 

Woodson  V.  North  Carolina  (1976).  Decided  on  the  same  day  as 
Gregg,  the  Court  finds  mandatory  death-penalty  laws  unconstitutional. 

Coker  v.  Georgia  (1 977).  The  Court  finds  the  deatii  penalty  unconstitu- 
tionally disproportionate  to  the  crime  of  rape. 

Bell  v.  Wolfish  (1979).  The  jail  conditions  to  which  pretrial  detainees  are 
subjected  do  not  violate  guarantees  of  liberty,  due  process  or  privacy. 

Harmelln  v.  Michigan  (1991).  A life  sentence  without  the  possibility  of 
parole  for  a first-time,  nonviolent  drug  offender  does  not  constitirie  cniet 
and  unusual  punishmenl 

United  States  v.  James  Daniel  Good  Real  Property  (1993).  The  Court 
strikes  down  a federal  forfeiture  statute  under  which  authorities  seized 
the  house  and  land  of  a convicted  drug  offender  4W  years  after  Vie 
conviction,  and  without  notice  or  hearing. 

Austin  V.  United  States  (1 993).  The  government’s  power  to  seize 
assets  is  limited  under  Eighth  Amendment  protections  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment. 

Bennis  v.  Michigan  (1996).  A woman  who  is  forced  to  forfeit  the  car  she 
co-owns  with  her  husband,  after  he  was  arrested  in  it  having  sex  with  a 
prostitute,  is  told  that  lack  of  knowledge  of  a co-owner’s  wrongdoing  is 
an  insufficient  defense. 

Kansas  v.  Hendricks  (1997).  Civil  commitment  for  convicted  child 
molesters  who  have  senred  their  sentences  under  the  state's  Sexually 
Violent  Predators  Act  is  upheld. 

Affirmative  actions 

University  of  California  Regents  v.  Bakke  (1978).  State  universities 
may  not  set  aside  a fixed  quota  of  seals  for  minority  group  members  at 


the  expense  of  white  applicants.  Also,  admissions  officers  do  not  violato 
equal  protection  guarantees  when  they  consider  race  a factor  in  the 
admission  or  rejection  of  applicants. 

Sugarman  v.  Dougall  (1 970).  A New  York  statute  is  upheld  that  requires 
all  state  police  to  be  United  Stales  citizens. 

I 

Rreflghters  Local  Union  No.  1784  v.  Stotta  (1984).  An  injunction 
against  last  hired,  first  fired"  layoffs,  aimed  at  preserving  the  jc^  of 
black  firelighters  hired  under  a consent  decree,  is  deemed  Improper. 

United  States  v.  Paradise  (1967).  An  affimiative  ^ctlon  plan  that 
required  a one-black-for-one-white  promotion  quota  for  Alabama  state 
troopers  is  upheld  by  the  Court,  whii^  found  it  justified  in  seeking  to 
eradicate  a histoiy  of  discrimination. 

Rankin  v.  McPherson  (1987).  TTie  right  of  a Texas  constable  to  speak 
freely  without  tear  of  losing  his  job  is  upheld.  The  constable  commented 
that  he  hoped  assassins  would  *gef  President  Ronald  Reagan. 

John  H.  Alden  et  al.  v.  State  of  Maine  (1999).  State  employees  may 
not  sue  in  state  court  to  compel  compliance  with  the  federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Look  who’s  talking 

Rhode  island  v.  Innls  (1980).  An  incriminating  statement  made  by  a 
suspect  after  overhearing  a conversation  between  two  officers  is  not  a 
violation  of  Miranda  rights. 

New  York  v.  Quarles  (1 964).  A Tiublic  safety*  exception  to  Miranda  is 
recognized,  allowing  police  to  ask  questions  appropriate  to  public  safety 
before  giving  the  warnings. 

Oregon  v.  Elstad  (1965).  An  admission  of  guilt  given  voluntarily  in  a 
noncoercive  atmosphere  before  a Miranda  warning  will  not  taint  any 
subsequent  confession. 

Arizona  v.  Fulmlnanle  (1991).  The  Court  rules  that  a compelled 
confession  does  not  automatically  require  the  reversal  of  a conviction. 

McNeil  V.  Wisconsin  (1991).  Asuspect  being  questioned  about  one 
criminal  case  while  represented  by  a lawyer  may  be  questioned  about 
other  cases  without  the  presence  of  legal  representation  so  long  as  a 
Miranda  warning  has  been  given. 

Davis  v.  United  States  (1993).  The  Court  reverses  Edwards  v.  Arizona 
(1981),  holding  that  police  must  immediately  stop  questioning  only  if  a 
suspect  makes  an  unambiguous,  unequivocal  request  for  counsel. 

Dickerson  v.  United  States  (2000).  The  Court  upholds  the  landmark 
Miranda  decision,  rejecting  an  attempt  by  Congress  to  circumvent  the 
ruling  through  legislation  and  substitute  a 'Voluntariness'  standard. 

Say  "Cheese” 

Chandler  et  al.  v.  Florida  (1981).  So  long  as  television  and  other 
‘evolving  technologies’  do  not  infringe  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
accused,  a slate  law  permitting  TV,  radio  and  still  photographic  coverage 
of  a criminal  trial  over  the  defendant’s  objections  is  permitted. 

Simon  & Schuster  Inc.  v.  Members  of  the  N.Y.  State  Crime  Victims 
Board  (1991).  New  York's  ‘Son-of-Sam  Law,'  which  prohibited  criminals 
from  profiting  from  their  crimes  through  books  and  moiries  about  their 
deeds,  is  overturned  as  a violation  of  the  First  Amendment. 

Wilson  V.  Layne  (1 999).  The  (^urt  cracks  down  on  news  media  ‘ride- 
alongs"  during  arrests. 

Bang,  bang 

U.S.  V.  Lopez  (1995).  The  1990  Gun-Free  School  Zones  Act  is  struck 
down  as  an  unjustifiable  federal  intrusion  into  local  alters. 

Printz  V.  United  States  (1997).  A key  provision  of  the  Brady  Law  is 
struck  down,  when  the  Court  rules  that  the  federal  government  cannot 
compel  local  law  enforcement  to  perform  background  checks  on 
applicants  for  handgun  ownership. 

Institutional  failings 

Monel!  v.  New  York  City  Department  of  Social  Services  (1976). 
Government  institutions  may  be  held  liable  under  42  USCS 1 983.  ^ich 
imposes  civil  liability  on  a "person'  who  deprives  another  of  his  federally 
protected  nghls. 

Canton  v.  Harris  (1989).  Expanding  Monell  (see  above),  the  Court  rules 
that  muniapalities  may  be  held  liable  for  constitutional  violations  resulting 
from  failure  to  properly  train  or  supervise  employees. 
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Where  the  warm  bodies  are: 


How  two  cities  buck  the  recruitment  trend 


Wilh  recruitment  considered  to  be 
among  the  most  pressing  problems  in 
law  enforcement,  police  departments  in 
the  cities  of  Madison.  Wis.,  and  Balti- 
more are  bucking  the  trend,  reporting 
healthy  numbers  of  applicants. 

While  Madison  has  not  suffered  the 
dearth  of  recruits  that  other  cities  have, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  about  Balti- 
more. Said  Police  Commissioner  Ed- 
ward T.  Norris  about  his  department: 
‘Things  weren’t  going  well  (before]. 
Crime  is  very  high,  we  weren’t  viewed 
as  a real  energized  agency,  and  the  pay 
was  not  that  good.  Now  that  has  been 
rectified.” 

Under  an  agreement  reached  in  June 
between  the  city  and  the  police  union, 
stamng  salaries  for  a first-year  officer 
will  be  raised  by  26  percent,  from 
$28,404  to  $35,784,  over  the  course  of 


a three-year  contract.  The  increase,  said 
officials,  would  put  Baltimore  on  par 
with  law  enforcement  agencies  in  some 
of  its  neighboring  counties. 

“The  word  did  get  out  about  the 
raise,  and  that  has  generated  some  in- 
terest.” said  Daniel  S.  O’Connor,  the 
civilian  chief  of  the  department’s  Hu- 
man Resource  Division. 

Officials  were  heartened  last  month 
by  statistics  showing  that  some  330 
people  had  taken  the  agency’s  civil  ser- 
vice exam  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  July.  That  figure  is  expected  to  grow 
to  more  than  400  when  monthly  totals 
are  analyzed,  making  the  amount  twice 
what  was  recorded  each  month  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  Moreover,  the 
department  saw  a 6 1 -percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  minohticsjoining  the 
agency  during  the  first  six  months  of 


the  year  as  compared  to  all  of  1999, 

In  an  effort  to  keep  the  trend  going 
— and  recruit  more  highly-qualified 
applicants  — Norris  has  announced  that 
the  department  will  reinstitute  its  cadet 
program.  Aimed  at  individuals  between 
1 8 and  20  years  old.  the  program  places 
them  in  administrative  positions  and 
pays  for  college  until  they  can  join  the 
police  academy  at  21  Noms  said  he 
hopes  the  initiative  will  eventually  in- 
clude up  to  1 30  cadets. 

They  will  be  enrolled  at  Baltimore 
City  Community  College  where  they 
can  obtain  associate’s  degrees.  Under 
an  agreement  between  the  department 
and  the  school,  the  city  will  pay  little, 
if  any.  of  their  tuition.  And  the  $20,000 
salary  paid  to  cadets  plus  benefits  will 
be  paid  for  by  phasing  out  through  at- 
trition the  department's  130  commu- 


nity-service officers  — hired  civilians 
who  perform  office  clerical  duties 
throughout  the  agency. 

In  Madison,  the  police  department 
was  able  to  winnow  736  upplicunis 
down  to  29  recruits.  1 8 pereent  of  them 
minorities.  33  percent  women,  and  only 
4 percent  with  less  than  an  associate’s 
degree.  The  rccniils.  who  were  sworn 
in  on  May  22.  will  graduate  from  the 
academy  in  December. 

The  secret  behind  the  dcpamiicnt’s 
plenitude,  say  police  officials,  is  an 
agency  with  high  morale  and  a tower 
level  of  crime.  Said  Training  Division 
Lieut.  Sandy  Theune;  “Wc  like  to'ihink 
it’s  because  wc  have  a little  different 
approach  to  policing  iii  Madison,  plus 
there  arc  the  benefits  of  living  in  Madi- 
son with  all  it  has  to  utTer.’’ 

In  1999.  the  city’s  crime  rate  was 


3.878  per  1 UU.OOO  people,  less  than  that 
of  other  cities  m Wisconsin  of  compa- 
rable size,  according  to  the  state  Otficc 
of  Justice  Assistance 

The  depanmeni  also  ofTcrs  recruits 
a slightly  larger  paycheck  — $32,966 
as  compared  with  a starting  salary  of 
$.^1,395  tor  a Dune  County  shenff’s 
deputy  After  3 years  on  the  Madi- 
son foivc.  olficcrs  receive  an  l«-per- 
cent  raise  to  $47,455  for  those  with 
undergRiduatc  degrees  and  a 22-pcrcenl 
increase  for  those  holding  a master’s 
Otficers  also  get  a retirement  plan  and 
city-paid  health  insurance, 

"Madison's  reputation  is  very,  very 
good,  especially  in  hiring  women  and 
minorities,"  said  Penny  Hurringlon,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Center  for 
Women  & Policing,  and  a former  chiet 
of  Portland,  Ore. 


Two-pronged  approach  to  drive  down  homicides 


To  reduce  the  city's  double-digit 
surge  in  homicides  this  year.  New  Or- 
leans police  officials  have  rolled  out  u 
two-pronged  strategy,  increasing  the 
number  of  city  narcotics  officers  and 
teaming  police  wilh  probation  and  pa- 
role officers  to  track  repeat  offenders. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  murders  in  New  Orleans  rose  by 
34  percent  over  the  same  period  in 
1999.  Even  with  the  increase,  the  137 
homicides  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
— up  from  102  in  1999  — represent 
the  second  lowest  six-month  tally  in  the 
past  12  years. 

Police  Supt.  Richard  Pennington 
believes  the  homicide  increase  is  linked 
to  illegal  drug  activity,  specifically  the 
influx  of  black  tar  heroin  into  the  city. 


They  can  be  calm  one  moment  and 
belligerent  the  next,  stubborn  and  defi- 
ant. or  seemingly  lost  But  these  indi- 
viduals are  not  necessarily  drunk  — 
they  could  be  suffering  from 
Alzheimer’s  disease,  and  the  distinction 
is  one  that  police  in  Charleston.  S.C., 
have  learned  to  identify,  thanks  to  a 
series  of  roll  call  training  sessions  ear- 
lier this  year. 

According  to  Sgl,  Joe  Dunmeyer.  a 
training  officer  with  the  Charleston 
Police  Department,  there  had  been  a 
number  of  incidents  in  which 
Alzheimer’s  patients  were  misidenti- 
fied.  In  April,  police  found  67-year-old 
Albertha  Randolph  peering  into  parked 
cars.  She  told  officers  that  she  had  mis- 
placed her  black  Oldsmobile.  When 
police  finally  dropped  her  off  at  a ho- 
tel. they  did  so  without  knowing  that 
family  members  in  Beaufort  County 
were  looking  for  her.  reported  The 
Charleston  Post  and  Courier. 

Apparently.  Randolph  had  wan- 
dered from  her  family’s  home  in  Bur- 
ton and  driven  two  hours  with  no  con- 
cept of  who  she  was  or  where  she  was 
from.  When  the  department  later  re- 
ceived a bulletin  that  the  woman  had 
Alzheimer’s,  officers  searched  Charles- 
ton before  finding  Randolph  in  a down- 
town  homeless  shelter. 

Sharon  Colker.  head  of  the 
Alzheimer’s  Coa.slal  Carolina  Chapter’s 


On  July  2.  the  police  department  coun- 
terattacked by  doubling  of  the  number 
of  narcotics  officers  from  35  to  70. 
Since  then,  roughly  1 50  narcotics  cases 
are  being  made  a week,  nearly  twice  as 
many  as  before. 

Capt.  Michael  Ellington  of  the  Sixth 
District  said  his  weekly  arrests  in  Cen- 
tral City,  where  heroin  is  gaining  on 
crack  cocaine  as  the  drug  of  choice,  had 
doubled  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
Pennington’s  order,  and  then  nearly 
tripled  the  third  week. 

“It’s  not  only  the  number  of  arrests 
at  the  street  level,"  he  told  The  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune.  "but  the 
added  manpower  allows  us  to  do  more 
surveillance  and  other  quality  enforce- 
ment." The  strategy.  Ellington  said,  will 


public  relations  committee,  said  that 
nearly  1.000  officers,  investigators,  dis- 
patchers and  victim's  advocates  have 
been  trained  in  Charleston.  Berkeley 
and  Dorchester  counties  this  year  by  the 
organization  in  conjunction  with  Project 
COPE/ElderLink.  The  sessions  include 
a video  and  handouts  with  information 
about  the  behavior  exhibited  by  some- 
one with  the  illness. 

Dunmeyer  said  the  training,  which 
was  given  to  officers  at  the  beginning 
of  each  shift,  has  been  very  effective. 
“A  lot  of  the  things  they  identified  for 
us,  officers  realized  that  some  of  them 
hud  a situation  in  the  past  where  it  hap- 
pened just  like  [the  trainer)  was  talking 
about."  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News. 

Forexample,  during  a roadblock,  an 
Alzheimer's  sufferer  may  refuse  to  stop 
and  demand  to  drive  around  it.  “It’s  not 
that  they're  drunk  and  trying  to  go 
around  you."  he  said,  "it’s  because 
they’re  disoriented." 

Officers  do  not  arrest  people  with 
the  disease,  said  Dunmeyer.  but  rather 
identify  them  and  contact  family  mem- 
bers. Said  Chuck  Fox.  director  of  the 
local  Alzheimer's  chapter,  “People  with 
Alzheimer’s  disease  don’t  identify 
themselves  properly,  and  police  think 
they're  derelict  or  drunk,  if  they  wan- 
der into  the  woods,  it  could  be  life 
threatening." 


have  a "impact  on  reducing  violent 
crime." 

A department  spokesman.  Lieut. 
Marlon  Defillo,  told  Law  Enforcement 
News:  “We  recognize  that  over  75  per- 
cent of  the  individuals  who  arc  arrested 
for  crimes  in  New  Orleans  are  on  drugs. 
Many  of  the  violent  acts  that  are  com- 
mitted [indicate)  a correlation  between 
those  activities  and  narcotics.  To  ad- 
dress it,  the  Superintendent  doubled  his 
efforts  in  narcotics  cniorcement.” 

Another  initiative,  called  Project 
Voice,  was  outlined  by  Pennington  on 
Aug.  i.  the  same  day  that  a 7-month- 
old  boy  was  killed  and  his  mother  and 
her  friend  were  wounded  by  gunfire 
during  the  city’s  annual  Night  Out 
Against  Crime.  The  boy.  Derrick 
Franklin,  was  the  city’s  sixth  murder 
victim  in  one  four-day  period. 

Project  Voice,  which  has  actually 
been  in  place  since  April,  teams  up  pa- 
role and  probation  officers  with  police 
in  each  of  the  city’s  eight  police  dis- 
tricts. Since  its  implementation,  some 
60  arrests  have  been  made,  ranging 
from  curfew  violations  to  felons  caught 
with  drugs  and  firearms.  “We've  con- 
fiscated shotguns,  pistol  bullets,  we’ve 
found  juveniles  in  the  house  with 
pedophiles."  said  Lawrence  Simpson, 
a probation  and  parole  supervisor. 

Police  confiscated  a half-pound  of 


cocaine  lust  month  during  a routine 
check  on  a parolee  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  first-degree  robbery  in  1990. 
They  also  found  three  pounds  of  man- 
juana,  a ,40-calibcr  semiautomatic  pis- 
tol and  more  than  $24.0(K). 

"Wc  find  that  with  Voice  working, 
with  our  enhanced  narcotics,  both  pro- 
grams arc  being  very  successful. " 


An  anti-crime  strategy  that  includes 
the  targeting  of  lesser  offenses  and  use 
of  a computerized  mapping  program  is 
being  hailed  by  Minneapolis  police  of- 
ficials as  key  factors  in  a 10-percent 
decline  in  the  city's  crime  rate  during 
the  first  SIX  months  of  2000  compared 
with  the  same  penod  last  year, 

"Definitely,  our  decrease  in  crime 
surpasses  the  national  average."  said 
Lieut.  Mike  Martin.  Minneapolis  re- 
corded an  11-pcrcenldropin  1999  when 
the  rest  of  the  nation  saw  declines  av- 
eraging 7 percent,  noted  Police  Chief 
Robert  Olson. 

There  were  declines  during  the  first 
half  of  this  ycarm  reported  rapes,  which 
fell  by  2 percent,  robberies,  down  by  6 
percent,  and  aggravated  assaults,  which 
dropped  by  18  percent, 

Police  went  after  prostitution  as  a 


Defillo  told  LKN.  "We've  seen  violent 
crime  continue  to  decline."  he  saiil. 
"and  even  murders  have  begun  to  slow  " 
Project  Voice  is  also  earning  kudos 
from  state  officials.  .Susan  Lindsey,  re- 
gional director  of  probation  ,ind  parole 
with  the  Louisiana  Depurtmeni  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  culled  the  program  "abso- 
lutely a success." 


way  of  fighting  more  violent  crimes 
Prostitution  arrests  rose  by  57  percent 
during  the  first  half  ol  2(KM),  with  a four 
fold  increase  in  the  number  of  juveniles 
arrested,  Aulhonties  said  the  increase 
IS  a gixid  sign.  "What  usually  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  prostitution  is  street-level 
dnig  dealing,  so  we  also  work  on  the 
loitering  and  drug  dealing  in  separate 
details,"  Sgl.  Mike  Looney  told  The 
Minneapolis  Star-Tribune.  Officers 
were  used  as  decoys  to  catch  custom- 
ers, and  community  response  teams 
were  directed  to  patrol  "hot  sjxils.” 
Olficials  also  credited  CODEFOR. 
a compuieri/cd  crime-mapping  pro- 
gram similar  to  Compslal,  with  help- 
ing the  department  to  achieve  lower 
crimes  rales,  “We  try  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  curve  and  keep  siufl  from  happen- 
ing in  the  first  place."  said  Olson 
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Razing  a racket: 


LAPD  could  wear  ill-fitting  RICO  suit 


Continued  from  Page  1 

designed  to  punish  for  lost  wages  or  the 

ability  to  enjoy  your  property 

Rea  ruled  that  Guerrero  had  a right 
to  use  RICO  against  the  department 
because  he  lost  his  job  as  a result  of  his 
incarceration,  rejecting  the  city's  argu- 
ment that  to  justify  that  claim,  police 
would  have  had  to  arrest  the  plaintiff 


for  the  specific  purpose  of  causing  eco- 
nomic harm. 

“There  are  no  authorities,  including 
those  relied  on  by  the  court,"  Rea  told 
The  Times,  "which  have  allowed  a 
RICO  claim  to  proceed  based  on  such 
tangential  allegations  of  injury  to  busi- 
ness or  property." 

Also  dismissed  by  Rea  was  the 


city's  attempt  to  throw  out  the  portion 
of  Guerrero's  lawsuit  which  would  re- 
quire a department-wide  injunction  on 
planting  evidence  and  perjury.  Such  an 
order  would  have  the  dual  effect  of 
bringing  the  LAPD  under  closer  scru- 
tiny and  imply  that  a pattern  of  wrong- 
doing had  been  ongoing. 

(At  nearly  the  same  time  as  Rea’s 


ruling,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
has  determined  a “pattern  and  practice" 
of  discrimination  conducted  by  the 
agency  and  threatened  a federal  take- 
over if  changes  are  not  made.  On  Sept. 
19.  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council  voted 
to  enter  into  a consent  decree  with  the 
Justice  Department,  which  would  place 
the  LAPD  under  the  oversight  of  a fed- 


eral court  monitor  for  the  purposes  of 
implementing  sweeping  reforms.  Look 
for  details  in  a forthcoming  issue  of 
LEN.J 

But  legal  experts  see  a long  road 
ahead  for  the  plaintiffs.  Raeder  noted 
that  the  victims  in  the  case  are  not  the 
kind  who  have  the  type  of  money  or 
propeny  that  a successful  RICO  case 
would  compensate. 

Furthermore,  trying  to  define  the 
LAPD  as  a "criminal  enterprise"  by 
way  of  forcing  the  release  of  volumes 
of  documents  on  bad  officers  and  the 
way  they  were  handled  may  make  the 
target  harder  to  hit. 

"If  the  lawsuit  tried  to  prove  the 
entire  police  department  is  corrupt, 
that's  a pretty  high  burden.”  said  David 
McCormack,  a Houston  attorney  who 
has  authored  a book  on  RICO  and  has 
prosecuted  organized  crime  cases. 

Laurie  Levenson,  a former  federal 
prosecutor  and  law  professor  at  Loyola 
University  in  Los  Angeles,  told  The 
Times:  “The  decision  just  opens  the 
door,  it  doesn’t  say  you  have  a case. 
There  are  some  real  hurdles  along  the 
way." 

In  another  lawsuit  pending  against 
the  department,  more  than  40  current 
and  former  officers  filed  a class-action 
suit  last  month  claiming  that  retaliation 
against  whistle-blowers  by  supervisors 
fostered  a code  of  silence  within  the 
LAPD. 

Among  the  plaintiffs  was  one  18- 
year  veteran  working  in  the  scientific 
investigations  division  who  said  she 
was  fired  this  year  after  reporting  to  her 
supervisor  that  a colleague  out  on  sick 
leave  was  actually  attending  a “cow- 
boy school”  in  Colorado. 

The  former  officer.  Coleen  Braun, 
told  The  Times  that  she  later  learned 
her  superior  had  known  about  the  mis- 
conduct, having  received  phone  calls 
and  postcards  from  the  officer  at  the 
camp.  Braun  said  she  was  charged  with 
benefits  abuse  for  work-related  injuries 
to  her  hands,  arms  and  shoulders  after 
filing  the  complaint.  She  was  dismissed 
after  being  found  guilty  by  a depart- 
mental Board  of  Rights. 

"1  want  my  job  back."  said  Braun. 
“1  love  my  job." 

In  another  case,  an  officer  who  was 
fired  after  being  charged  with  threat- 
ening an  internal  affairs  investigator 
believes  his  termination  was  due  to  his 
testimony  against  two  officers  currently 
under  investigation  in  the  Rampart 
scandal.  The  former  officer  told  depart- 
ment officials  that  he  had  the  tape-re- 
corded statement  of  an  officer  who  wit- 
nessed the  beating  of  a homeless  man. 
allegedly  at  the  hands  of  former  Cen- 
tral Division  officers  Christopher 
Coppock  and  David  Cochrane. 

The  officer  was  originally  accused 
of  the  beating  himself,  but  was  found 
not  guilty  at  a disciplinary  hearing. 

‘These  good  cops  fear  their  own 
administration  and  management  more 
than  the  criminals  on  the  street.”  said 
attorney  Bradley  C.  Gage,  who  filed  the 
class-action  .suit.  Supervisors,  he  said, 
practice  what  is  known  as  creating  a 
“phone  jacket,"  secretly  passing  along 
confidential  information  about  a 
whistle-blower’s  background  among 
themselves  to  perpetuate  harassment 
against  the  employee. 

Said  Gage:  "The  Rampart  corrup- 
tion scandal  demonstrates  that  when 
police  officers  are  afraid  to  report  crinu- 
nal  acts  for  fear  of  becoming  targets  of 
retaliation,  corruption  will  spread.” 


No  test  was 
going  to  stop  me  from 
getting  the  job. 


If  you  think  you're  ready  for  the  NY  Corrections  or  Police  Exam,  good  luck. 

Otherwise,  you  still  have  time  to  take  action.  Log  on  to  LearnATest.com/LE4  to  take  an  online  practice  test 
based  on  official  questions.  You’ll  get  an  instant  customized  evaluation  telling  you  how  you  can  improve  any 
weak  areas,  so  when  you  take  the  real  exam,  you'll  be  confident  of  success.  Don’t  let  a test  stand  in  your  way. 
Go  to  LearnATest.com/LE4  today  to  master  exactly  what  you  need  to  know:  how  to  get  your  highest  score. 

LearnATest.conf 

Learn.  Pass.  Go. 
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The  apple  of  Adam*s  eye. 


Is  Police  Corps  training  wrong  for  policing? 


Continued  from  Pa|>e  I 
the  street,  according  to  the  newspaper’s 
series.  In  Florida,  where  the  law  en- 
forcement community  is  tom  over  the 
efficacy  of  the  program,  more  than 
$750,000  in  state  and  federal  ntoney  has 
been  used  before  the  training  of  a single 
cadet,  the  paper  noted. 

Walinsky's  vision,  according  to  The 
Democrat,  is  of  an  ROTC  for  police. 
He  is  convinced,  said  the  paper,  that  the 
nation’s  crime  problem  stems  from  the 
poverty  and  disorganization  found 
within  the  black  lower  class.  Without 
the  Police  Corps,  said  Walinsky.  “How 
would  we  find  people  who  would  go 
into  these  neighborhoods  that  were  un- 
afraid? And  to  figure  out  the  task  of 
personal  and  social  reform?" 

Behind  much  of  the  race  rioting  in 
the  1960s.  he  told  reporters,  was  police 
brutality,  Walinsky,  they  said,  wanted 
to  replace  the  drawing  of  guns  and 
wielding  of  batons  with  confidence, 
courage  and  character.  Hence  the  mili- 
tary model,  which  as  a former  Marine 
reserve,  was  a formative  experience  in 
Walinsky’s  life,  according  to  The 
Democrat. 

Tallahassee  Chief  Walt  McNeil  has 
been  one  of  those  who  disagreed  with 
the  Police  Corps  approach.  Not  only 
will  he  not  participate  in  the  program, 
but  he  has  also  refused  to  hire  its  gradu- 
ates. ‘They  talked  about  training  our 
officers  in  the  Navy  SEAL  way  of  do- 
ing things."  McNeil  told  reporters. 
“That  stuff  isn’t  needed  in  our 
society... unless  we’re  in  a warfare  en- 
vironment." 

On  Sept.  15,  the  Florida  program 
graduated  its  first  19  officers,  the  sur- 
vivors of  a class  of  20  cadets  who  be- 
gan training  on  March  27  in 
Jacksonsville,  Ra..  The  program  had 
been  moved  to  Jacksonville  after  Chuck 
Rushing,  the  former  director  of  the  Pat 
Thomas  Law  Enforcement  Academy  at 
Tallahassee  Community  College,  re- 
fused to  let  the  cadets  train  there  with- 
out first  seeing  a detailed  curriculum. 
According  to  The  Democrat.  Rushing, 
an  ex-Marine  with  33  years  in  polic- 
ing. objected  to  what  he  characterized 
as  a group  of  people  with  no  law  en- 
forcement experience  setting  up  a pro- 
gram. 

The  cadets.  15  whites,  two  blacks. 


two  Asians,  one  Hispanic  and  all  but 
three  of  them  male,  lived  together  for 
six  months  in  a Holiday  Inn  near  the 
academy  at  Florida  Community  Col- 
lege-Jacksonville.  Their  days  began  at 
6 A M.  with  weightlifting  and  running, 
followed  by  breakfast,  uniform  inspec- 
tion and  a flag-raising  ceremony.  Until 
lunch,  they  would  take  classes  in  law. 
criminal  procedure  and  police  tactics. 

After  lunch,  there  is  more  weight 
training  and  self-defense,  based  on  what 
is  referred  to  as  a scientific  "pedagogy" 
of  opien-handed  techniques  to  subdue 
and  even  disarm  aggressive  suspects 
without  using  batons  or  pepper  spray. 
The  cadets  hit  the  firing  range  at  6 P.M. 
to  train  with  pistols,  MP-5  submachine 
guns  and  AR-IS  assault  rifles. 

The  reporters  went  on  to  point  out 
that  at  some  point  the  trainees  are  put 
through  24  to  72  hours  of  sleep  depri- 
vation to  teach  them  the  effects  of  stress 
and  lack  of  sleep  on  their  bodies.  Oc- 
casionally. they  are  woken  at  2 A.M.  to 
practice  high-speed  pursuits  and  patrol- 
ling tactics. 

The  Florida  Police  Corps’s  curricu- 
lum was  heavily  shaped  by  both 
Walinsky  and  Lew  Hicks,  a former 
Navy  SEAL  who  was  working  as  a 
SEAL  training  evaluator  and  teaching 
police  SWAT  teams  before  being  hired 
at  a cost  of  $250,000  to  teach  the  ca- 
dets martial  arts  fighting  techniques, 
according  to  The  Democrat,  Although 
Hicks  has  no  law  enforcement  back- 
ground, Walinsky  is  said  to  consider 
him  “the  future  embodiment  of  polic- 
ing.” 

By  comparison,  Tallahassee  police 
say  they  can  train  an  officer  for  about 
$15,000.  The  department  requires  of- 
ficers to  have  at  least  two  years  of  col- 
lege. At  a regular  Florida  police  acad- 
emy. cadets  do  not  train  with  such 
weapons  as  submachine  guns  and  as- 
sault rifles,  according  to  The  Democrat, 
and  spend  half  as  much  lime  on  self- 
defense  training.  They  attend  academy 
classes  from  8 A.M.  to  5 P.M.  and  go 
home  at  night. 

Those  departments  that  have  hired 
Police  Corps  graduates,  including  Bal- 
timore and  Hattiesburg.  Miss,,  have 
praised  the  recruits  as  being  highly 
motivated,  and  possessing  confidence 
and  character. 


The  director  of  the  South  Carolina 
program.  Maj.  Glenn  Youngblood,  does 
not  share  Tallahassee  Chief  McNeil’s 
reservations.  He  told  reporters  that  he 
thinks  the  military  approach  is  a gocxl 
match  for  policing.  The  training,  which 
takes  place  at  The  Citadel  military  acad- 
emy, includes  a three-day  lest  of  intel- 
lectual and  physical  ability  at  the  Mu- 
rine Corps  bool  camp  at  Parris  Island. 

And  in  Missouri,  the  Police  Corps 
instruction  begins  with  a Hell  Week  that 
includes  sleep  deprivation,  land  navi- 
gation, mountain  climbing  and  military 
marching  It  ends  w ith  the  "Crucible." 
a 36-hour  test  of  physical  endurance. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  programs  in 
these  states  and  others,  is  the  Oregon 
Police  Corps,  which  incorporates  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  coimnunily-ori- 
ented  team  work  and  Outward-Bound 
style  exercises.  The  initiative  developed 
its  own  unique  style  after  months  of 
wrangling  between  local  officials  and 
Walinsky.  said  The  Democrat. 

’This  was  more  like  training  com- 
bat troops  than  it  was  teaching  civil 
police  officers.”  said  Portland  Police 
Capt.  Bob  Kauffman,  who  was  a Green 
Beret  himself.  "The  instruction  1 got 
from  the  chief  of  police.. .was  that  we 
were  either  going  to  do  this  (our  way) 


or  we  were  not  going  to  do  this." 

rraining  for  Police  Corps  recruits 
in  Oregon  will  be  extended  from  its 
present  16  weeks  to  20  weeks  this  fall. 
The  cadets  live  together  in  a college- 
style  dorm,  training  from  5 45  A M 
until  10  PM  . SIX  days  a week  There  is 
none  of  the  sleep  deprivation  or  Hell 
Weeks  found  in  other  states,  said  pro- 
gram director  Capt.  Dave  Benson,  a 
member  of  the  Portland  department 
Instead,  cadet  training  includes  a 
two-day  climb  up  Mount  Hood  to  teach 
teamwork;  bicycle  training  that  in- 
structs them  on  how  to  leap  off  a bike, 
identify  themselves  and  be  within  arm’s 
reach  within  two  steps;  a Spanish  lan- 
guage immersion  which  leaches  "sur- 

Innovations 

Continued  fnim  Page  I 
lieu  of  incarceration. 

Called  the  Coinmunity  Youth  In- 
vestment Program  (CYIP),  the  initia- 
tive got  underway  two  years  ago.  It 
places  responsibility  on  the  community 
and  county  workers  to  supervise  and 
treat  nonviolent  offenders.  The  youths 
are  required  to  participate  in  a secure 
custody  treatment  program  that  holds 


vival"  Spanish  m one  80-hoiir  hliKk. 
ptslicc  investigation,  community  inter- 
action. and  scenario-based  problem 
solving  in  which  cadets  learn  through 
mie-playing  how  to  incoqioraic  com- 
munity-oriented policing  techniques 
into  their  work. 

The  program  has  put  48  oMicets  on 
the  street  since  1997.  said  The  Demo- 
crat, with  .f5  others  in  different  phases 
of  tniimiig  I'he  cadets  have  been  put 
to  work  in  cities  such  as  Medford  and 
Eugene,  as  well  as  Portland. 


(The  Tallolniwfe  Democrut's  <ir- 
on  the  PtilU  e Corps  t on  he  ac- 
t fsseil  on  itne  til  www.ulo.toin/ltHol/ 
poHcecorps/i 

recognized 

them  accoimtuble  for  their  acts,  and  to 
make  restitution  through  comiiuinily 
service  projects.  To  date,  participants 
III  C'YIP  have  perlormeit  more  than 
7,tXH)  hours  of  work  valued  at  $45.IH)0 
Moreover,  the  county  earns  $48.0(K) 
for  every  bed  it  docs  not  use  in  a state 
facility.  Hie  money  is  then  redirected 
into  crime  prevention  efforts  for  chil- 
dren and  their  lamihcs. 


Headlines  are  not  enough 
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Support  college  educatien 
for  improving  policing: 

Join  PACE— 

Police  Association  for 
College  Education 

PACE  is  a nonprofit  professional  association 
dedicateti  to  improving  policing  by  achieving  a 
nationwide,  universal  minimum  educational  level  of 
a four-year  college  degree  for  officers,  as  recom- 
mended by  six  national  commissions  and  the  fed- 
eral courts. 

You  are  invited  and  encouraged  to  join  in  this 
iinportant  national  movement. 

Police  Association  for  College  Education,  Inc. 
PACE  5200  Leeward  Lane,  Suite  102 
Alexandria,  VA  22315 
Ifel.:  (703)  971-7935.  (703)  922-2768 

E-mail:  Ioumayo@police-association.org 
Web:  police-association.org 


To  do  a tough  job  in  changing  times,  you  need  timely,  com- 
prehensive, straightfor\A/ard  information.  For  the  latest  trends 
and  ideas,  turn  to  Law  Enforcement  News.  Twenty-tv/o 
times  a year,  we’ll  put  you  in  touch  with  the  thinking  of  those 
who  ore  shaping  low  enforcement  policy  and  practice. 

YES!  I'm  ready  for  the  professional  advantage  of  Law 
Enforcement  News.  Enter  my  one-year  subscription  and 
bill  me  just  $28.00.  (Return  the  coupon  to  LEN,  555  W.  57th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.) 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“They  talked  about  training  our  officers  in  the  Navy  SEAL  way  of  doing  things.  That  stuff  isn’t 
needed  in  our  society.. .unless  we’re  in  a warfare  environment.” 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Police  Chief  Walt  McNeil,  noting  some  of  his  objections  to  the  controversial  style  of  training 

given  to  Police  Corps  recruits  in  Florida.  (Story,  Page  !.) 


